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In each new year the Church speaks its eternal Word 
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FOR THE LAST TIME, CHOOSE! 
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~ Fen B 
Whitelaw in The London Daily Herald © 
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These two stand here at the gate of the year, 
Stern are the words they use 

We must reply to their fateful cry — 

“Now, for the last time, choose.” 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


New drive for relief 

Lutheran World Relief, Inc., has 
launched an “all-out effort” to increase 
its supply of food, clothing, bedding and 
shoes for shipment to Germany and 
other war-torn countries, announces 
Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, chairman of 
LWR’s administration committee. 

“There is still tremendous need,” Dr. 
Krumbholz stressed, “and if we are to 
measure up in any way to our Chris- 
tian responsibility, our people must put 
forth an all-out effort.” 

In announcing Lutheran World Re- 
liefs plans to accelerate its appeal for 
contributions, Dr. Krumbholz made it 
clear that LWR is still functioning as 
an independent organization which 
handles its own shipments abroad. 
While LWR “works in hearty co- 
operation” with Church World Service, 
he added, reports that it has been 
absorbed by the Protestant inter- 
denominational relief agency are “com- 
pletely unfounded.” 

LWR officials point out that this mis- 
understanding “will lead to serious 
harm if it is not checked,” and empha- 
sized that Lutheran World Relief is 
“vigorously carrying on and urgently 
needs your immediate, greatly increased 
gifts of used clothing for shipment to 
Europe during the cruel winter.” 

“Apparently certain statements by 
representatives of Church World Serv- 
ice have left this false impression,” the 
Lutheran leaders said. “The responsible 
officers of Church World Service ex- 
press sincere regret for this unfor- 
tunate fact. They assure us that it has 
been completely unintentional.” 


Helping Finland 
Not just shoes and shirts and sweat- 


ers are needed by the people of Eur 
They need spiritual assistance as ¥ 

That is the reason the American s 
tion of the Lutheran World Federat 
recently granted over $130,000 to 
Lutheran church of Finland. Of - 
sum $44,444 goes to a training sct 
for layworkers, $37,037 to a B 
house, and $37,037 to a deaconess ho 
In addition money was sent to prov 
the necessities of life for widows ; 
orphans of pastors and to support F 
nish students studying in Sweden. 

Past record of Finnish aid 
$104,241.66 in material relief ; 
$20,781.93 in spiritual relief since 
end of World War II, as well as $50, 
for a child-feeding program this w 
ter. Bedding, clothing, and shoes vali 
at $184,810 have been shipped. 


Some gave all they had 

A whole bagful of “widow’s mit 
came to Lutheran World Action hes 
quarters recently. They were in ° 
form of a money order for $53.35 fr 
the Tabitha Home in Lincoln, Nebr 

The old people who live at Tabi 
do not get much money—maybe 
cents or a dollar as a birthday gift, 
some other small sum from a relat 
occasionally. And the children rece 
even less. The home gives them a ] 
tle allowance every month—enough © 
them to learn the difference betwee 
penny, a nickel, and a dime. 

But both the old people and t 
homeless children figure there < 
others who need their “mites” m« 
than they do. A few weeks before 1 
offering was taken for Lutheran Wo: 
Action, the children were told abe 
the conditions in Europe. Envelor 
were distributed and from their o1 
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decided what they 
Some gave all they had. 


dents help students 

/Xouth in Germany, China, and India 
soon be in school because of the 
}. of Lutheran students in America. 
mbers of the Lutheran Student As- 
lation of America have voted to give 
,000 for overseas work and to keep 
s than half that amount for their 
“gn organization. 


‘$l-time worker among students in 
Bina, $2,500 for the World Student 
istian Federation, and $1,600 for a 
istian Student House at the new 
‘Jiversity of Bergen, Norway. Plans 
“F: to send 10 to 20 American students 
‘} Norway to help in the actual con- 
ction of the student center. 


+ married sooner 

Pfoung people are settling down to 
“@rried life at an earlier age than 10 
ago. This fact is being studied 
carefully by 
executives of 
the ULC 
youth depart- 
meni, the Lu- 
ther League 
of America. 
Leagues used 
to enroll thou- 
sands of young 
adults who 
got up to 26 
or 27 years of 


age before 
Dr. Paul C. White marrying. In 
1946 the re- 


pds show a suprising number are 

Prying at 21 or 22. The strategy of 
“¢ church’s youth program is there- 
> due for revision, 
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Chairman of a committee studying 
the new problem is Dr. Paul C. White, 
secretary of the New York Synod. Dr. 
White announces that beginning Jan. 1 
a new program for young adult Luther- 
ans is launched. Programs for monthly 
gatherings are ready and are to be 
published regularly in the Luther 
League Review. 

Efforis are underway to bring the re- 
sources of the new program to the at- 
tention of miscellaneous organizations 
—young-couple’s-clubs, younger-mar- 
ried-people’s-groups, ete—which al- 
ready exist in many congregations. 

“Tt is hoped that these groups may 
become charter members of the young 
adult group and that as such they will 
develop their program along varied but 
worth-while lines,” says Dr. White. 
The name of the new organization is 
“League of Young Adult Lutherans”— 
abbreviated as “LOYAL.” Programs for 
LOYAL will be thoroughly practical 
and helpful both to the lecal churches 
and to the church-at-large, leaders 
promise, 


More money 

Churches can continue to expect in- 
creased giving in 1947 because the cur- 
rent national income of $168,000,000,000 
will jump to a new high of $180,000,000,- 
000 according to Dr. Charles F. Roos 
in a recent speech before the United 
Stewardship Council. Roos heads an 
organization which makes economic 
surveys for commerce, industry, and 
fund-raising organizations such as com- 
munity chests. 

The economist expects 1947 employ- 
ment figures will continue to rise and 
that there will be more overtime pay 
for greater production. He says the 
cost of living is up 11 per cent over this 
time last year and that it will probably 
rise from 5 per cent to 10 per cent in 
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1947. He adds, however, that there may 
be a general wage rise of 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent in 1947 and that taxes 
probably will be cut. 

Dr. Roos says there is a definite re- 
lationship between the trends in the 
national income and the rate of giving 
for church and charities. When the in- 
come goes up 10 per cent, giving goes 
up about 6 per cent. When the income 
goes down 10 per cent, the giving total 
goes down about 6 per cent. 


One less congregation 

The last Sunday in December was 
the last Sunday for St. Stephen’s Lu- 
theran Church, Philadelphia. The con- 
gregation goes out of existence after 81 
years of distinguished history. 

But another Lutheran congregation 
will move into the beautiful stone 
building which has been the home of 
St. Stephen’s. On Jan. 5 a Negro pas- 
tor, the Rev. Allen G. Youngblood, will 
address the congregation of Annuncia- 
tion Church from the old St. Stephen’s 
pulpit. 

For years the West Philadelphia 
neighborhood surrounding St. Stephen’s 
Church has been changing. Lutherans 
established the Haverford Center for 
work among Negroes moving into this 
neighborhood. Late in 1945 Pastor 
Youngblood organized a congregation 
now numbering 100. It has been wor- 
shiping in a store room. 

Church, parish house, and parsonage 
formerly owned by St. Stephen’s will 
be transferred to Annunciation Church. 
Financing of this transaction is being 
done by the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, in which the Negro congregation 
was enrolled last May. Members of St. 
Stephen’s are all being transferred to 
congregations nearest their present 
residences widely scattered throughout 
the city. 
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Dr. M. J. Bieber. . 


Organized 34 congregations . . . liquidated 


The man who has carried out th 
mass transfer—and who conducted t 
final service for St. Stephen’s last Su 
day—is Dr. Milton J. Bieber. 

Thirty-four congregations were € 
tablished by Dr. Bieber in his 52-ye 
ministry. His missionary record is pe 
haps unequaled by any Lutheran pe 
tor in this century. Now he has li 
uidated a congregation, necessari 
skillfully, constructively. In a f 
weeks he will move on, as a UJ 
American Board missionary, to este 
lish his 35th congregation somewhe 
He was 84 years old last month. 


New churches soon : 
Congregations may soon be able 
build the new churches they’ve be 
waiting for. People in Washington wy, 
know what’s going to happen state tlt 
President Truman’s order relax 
construction regulations. will pe 
more church building and virtually up 
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ited additions or repair to existing 
Puctures. ; 
Frank R. Creedon, new U.S. housing 
/ministrator, would not predict how 
ach building would be permitted, but 
Ml say that “implementing” rules 
buld be issued soon. It is expected 
at even these few remaining controls 
ll be abolished within a few months. 
‘Church groups will probably be per- 
‘tted to buy practically all the mate- 
Is they need, provided the goods are 
lailable and the price not too high. 
fesident Truman specifically men- 
med the need for church construc- 
n in his statement regarding a new 
sing policy. 


Catholics control? 

As far as Argentina is concerned, it 
ems that the Roman Catholic Church 
obliged to take orders from the 
ron government. A weekly news- 
iper has been suppressed by the arch- 
shop, Giacomo Cardinal Copello, be- 
dase it has opposed dictatorial policies 
the government. It called itself a 
‘hristian democratic journal.” 

Story of the suppression of this pe- 
dical has been told in the United 
ates by the liberal Catholic weekly, 
monweal, 

Hstrada, the suppressed magazine, 
is named after one of the most dis- 
guished Catholic political and intel- 
ituial leaders of 19th-century Argen- 
a. Sparkplug behind it was a spir- 
young parish priest, Augustin 
ichia Puig. 

Soon after he was graduated from 
jminary Padre Augustin became dis- 
issed because the mass of Argen- 


inocratic point of view. His first step 
\s to gather two dozen young people 
Hund him as a study group on po- 
al questions. Late in 1945 he began 
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publishing Estrada. Its circulation 
quickly climbed to 30,000. 

Contents, according to Commonweal, 
were strictly political: 

1. “It sponsored ‘democracy inspired 
by Christianity.’ 

2. “It opposed continuation of Peron’s 
dictatorial regime—partly because ‘the 
political liberty which the exposition 
and diffusion of the faith requires sets 
us against all dictatorships.’ 

3. “It held that ‘the forces of liberty, 
democracy and justice have triumphed’ 
in the war. 

4. “Tt upheld the social and economic 
encyclicals, e.g., the rights of workers 
to free collective bargaining, healthful 
working conditions, a living wage, etc. 

5. “It condemned anti-Semitism.” 

Shortly after publication of Estrada’s 
seventh issue the archbishop of Buenos 
Aires announced that “those who read 
it are guilty of a sin.” The staff asked 
an explanation. The prelate refused to 
even grant Padre Augustin an inter- 
view. Soon the young clergyman, who 
had been a popular radio speaker, 
preacher, and writer, was ordered by 
his superiors to go to Chile. There he 
is cloistered in a monastery. 

Why did the Cardinal act in this 
way? Answers suggested in Common- 
weal are (1) that he “acted either on 
request of the Government or in fear 
of Government intervention” or (2) 
that “a group of nationalistic young 
clergymen surrounding the Cardinal 
persuaded him to take steps.” 

“Neither theory suggests heresy, or 
that truth was endangered,” says Com- 
monweal, “Both suggest that the 
Church was being used to serve po- 
litical ends. . . . If Estrada in fact con- 
tained no heresy. . . . Cardinal Copello 
was guilty of a grievous abuse of his 
authority as a bishop. . . . When such 
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an abuse does occur, Catholics, not just 
of that diocese but throughout the 
world, have a solemn duty to expose 
and resist it.” 


Gospel via air 

At last churches have a chance to do 
more than nibble at the broadcasting 
field. They can lay hold of a valuable 
part of the radio spectrum. . The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has 
allocated 20 wavelengths to accredited 
educational institutions to operate non- 
profit broadcast stations. 

Already seven church-related organ- 
izations, two of them Lutheran, have 
applied to operate frequency modula- 
tion stations. They are Kwic, Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa; wea, St. Olaf 
Lutheran Coléege, Northfield, Minn.; 
wwt, Loyola University, New Orleans; 
WPTL, Providence Bible Institute, Prov- 
idence, R. I.; Bible Institute of Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif.; Denver 
Bible College and Denver Bible Insti- 
tute, Denver, Colo.; and Watchtower 
Bible and Tract Society, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

The educational standing of some of 
these institutions is being questioned 


by the National Association of Educa- ~ 


tional Broadcasters. This overall or- 
ganization of the field fears that the 
FCC is making it too easy for irre- 
sponsible religious leaders who have es- 
tablished or acquired pseudo-schools to 
obtain an FM educational license. 

Actually FCC is in a predicament. 
On one side are commercial interests 
anxious to take over the educational 
channels. On the other is the lack of 
accredited schools which have applied 
for licenses. 

“Some of our educational institu- 
tions,” stated FCC Commissioner Clif- 
ford Durr recently, “are not fully con- 
scious of the potentialities of radio as 


an educational medium; and most e 
them are beset by budgetary problem: 
They need to be fully awakened to tf 
value of this cpportunity and they nes 
help in obtaining the finances nece 

sary to take advantage of it.” 


Church and radio 4 

Texas Baptists have adopted play 
to build a state-wide network of f 
quency modulation stations. Propos} 
is that the key station be located 
Dallas. Programs will include religie} 
agriculture, education, sports, new 
and entertainment. 

Congregational Christian, Method i 
and Presbyterian churches and 
United Church of Canada have form 
the Joint Religious Radio Committ 
which “encompasses the entire Engli 
speaking population of the ante 
Purpose is to prepare programs and- 
educate men for a radio ministry. f 

The committee, with the Natio 
Broadcasting Company, will sponsf 
fellowships for ministers, priests, af 
rabbis to study radio at summer #f 
stitutes at Northwestern Universi 
the University of California, and S oF 
ford University. A one-month cow 
in religious radio at the Yale DivimF 
School will be underwritten by #f 
committee. Next summer it will cef 
duct a one-month religious radio wor 
shop in co-operation with the Unig f 
sity of Chicago. | 

“Merely placing a microphone Ff 
front of the pulpit does not constity 
good religious broadcasting,” Dr. Rom | 
Bridges, chairman of the commit®h, 
declares. “By educating the minis: 
through radio workshops and by p 
viding at cost programs of a high p 
fessional level, to supplement le} 
work, we hope to win a sizable aus 
ence for religious programs.” 

Three new radio series are pla 


The 


ey include a youth program, a 
men’s series, and “How We Got Our 
ole.” 


‘lling all Protestants 
°resbyterians are not satisfied. They 
nt “one central radio commission for 
Protestantism” and they have al- 
@idy asked the Federal Council of 
urches to provide such a central ad- 
ory agency. 
i "he Federal Council has a depart- 
mt of national religious radio, but its 
livities have been limited to the 
sentation of programs on the major 
works. Presbyterians would have it 
vise denominations in training work- 
8. for local broadcasting and lead in 
a: field of making religious transcrip- 
wins for broadcasting. 


periments in television 

Time when television sets are as 
mmon as radios is anticipated by a 
yup of rural church people near 
flaca, N. Y. Under direction of the 
iral Department of the New York 
nte Council of Churches and the 
ral Church Institute they are experi- 
nting with a series of television pro- 
ims over station WGRB. 

robably the first rural church tele- 


is presented recently over the Gen- 
u Electric station. It was a drama- 
ation of Millet’s painting “The Ange- 
.’ Taking part were two farmers, 
village housewife, a high school boy. 


ians can go to church 

4utherans in Latvia are free to go to 
dirch. According to Archbishop Turs 
‘ere are no limitations on services, 
her in church or at the cemeteries” 
ough the government is under 
iet domination. 

\NVhen asked if there were restric- 
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ion program ever given in the U.S. 


tions which did not exist in 1935, the 
churchman noted that civil marriage 
had become the rule and marriage in 
church only subsequent to it. Children 
could be taught religion at home, but 
no longer in schools or Sunday schools. 
He said that the church was being al- 
lowed to publish a news sheet. They 
lacked paper and permission to pub- 
lish more, but they hoped to get both 
soon. 

A total of 103 Lutheran ministers re- 
mained in Latvia. This is 40 per cent 
of the pre-war number. Some, said 
the archbishop, were taken to Ger- 
many and others went voluntarily. Of 
the pastors who remained in Latvia 12 
were arrested. He did “not know why.” 

Archbishop Turs was elected by the 
High Church Council to succeed Arch- 
bishop T. Grunberg, who is now in 
Germany. His election had to be con- 
firmed by the Synod, in December. 


Getting ready for Lund 

A big job is ahead for 12 Lutherans 
who will gather around a conference 
table in New York on Jan. 10. They 
are to do research on one of the three 
questions that will be discussed at the 
assembly of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration in Lund, Sweden, next summer. 

General subject assigned the Amer- 
ican Study Commission is: “The Lu- 
theran Chureh Performing Her Mission 
in a Devastated World.” And the sub- 
divisions are world-wide in their scope: 
Evangelism and stewardship, foreign 
missions, charitable work, and recon- 
struction work. 

ULC members of the commission are 
President Franklin Clark Fry, Dr. 
Clarence C. Stoughton, Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz, and Sister Anna Ebert. 

The world assembly of Lutherans in 
Lund has now been definitely scheduled 
for June 30 to July 6. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Finding silk 

RECENT SEARCH by the Allied Head- 
quarters in Japan uncovered a cache 
of 17,969,354 yards of woven silk and 
1,024,438 pounds of the raw commodity. 
Whoever hid them, and for what pur- 
pose, was not disclosed, but the hoard 
was officially credited to the resources 
of the current Japanese government, 
accompanied with instructions that it 
was to be set aside for export and the 
proceeds to be applied to the buying 
of essential food imports for the public. 

Production and processing of silk are 
being encouraged in Japan. The output 
of silk, when the war ended, was at an 
annual rate of 13,000,000 pounds. This 
is to be stepped up sharply, possibly 
doubled, according to present plans. 
Producers can be counted on to com- 
pete with rayon and nylon for the re- 
covery of their former markets. 


Training troops 

France's Foreten Lecton, long a har- 
bor for the restless, lawless, disinher- 
ited of all lands, has recently been 
taking on an unexpected appearance. 
Thousands of veterans from all parts 
of Germany are rushing into it. A con- 
siderable number of Rommel’s old 
desert fighters are already there. The 
proportion has become so overwhelm- 
ing that France has been compelled to 
establish a quota system, lest a pre- 
ponderance of Germans should disturb 
the balance of French in the Legion’s 
units. 

France is evidently enlarging her 
Legion in view of the situation con- 
fronting her in her African colonies. 
This has grown threatening because of 
agitation in favor of a changed alle- 
giance to the Arab League, or at least 
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a demand for complete autonomy. ] 
ease of conflict, Rommel’s men wow 
welcome such a fight, even if it wel 
for France. : 


Butter . 

THe Amertcan Butter Institute — 
worried over the public attitude mae 
the butter situation. Official complai 
is that “production is way below n 
mal, the price is high and consumpti« 
is off,” because consumers have learn 
to do without butter, and have “d) 
veloped new formulas for baking wi 
other fats.” 

The Butter Institute’s chief worry 
margarine, which promises an outp 
of 550,000,000 pounds this year, an i} 
crease of 200,000,000 pounds over pr 
war years. The Institute blames t 
OPA rulings for its troubles, since } 
those rulings a dairy could pay $1 
a farmer for butterfat destined to © 
into ice cream; 75 cents for an equ 
amount if it went into cheese, but or 
55 cents if it were to be turned im 
butter. The industry intends to ct 
tivate better and cheaper methods 
production, better co-operation w 
the farmers, and a better understan» 
ing with the public. 


Czech industry 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA’s thoroughgoing © 
fort to rid herself of Germans @& 
Hungarians, plus the forced cession 
Ruthenia to Russia, has reduced } 
over-all population to 11,000,000 Czeew: 
and Slovaks. The 2,000,000 Germs 
and 200,000 Hungarians ousted he 
had to go somewhere. With them he 
gone at least some of the industr 
they had built up; a number of th: 
are finding a place in Schleswig-H 
stein. 
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The cut glass, formerly made at 
ida, Bunzlau pottery, and Gablonz 
clery, are soon to be produced in 
rmany for domestic markets and for 
oort. This has in turn necessitated 
+ mobilization of man-power in 
echoslovakia to fill the vacuum in 
ech industries, now 75 per cent na- 
nalized. Already hundreds of thou- 
ads of government employees and 
‘rks in business offices are being 
ifted to the industries. Slovak farm- 
; are being moved into factories to 
ect the 40 per cent increase of in- 
istrial production scheduled to be in 
1 swing by Jan. 1. 

The former glass and porcelain com- 
»dities, for which the Czechs were 
ted, will now give place to capital 
ods, such as locomotives and ma- 
inery, to build up the nation’s eco- 
mic recovery and supply Russia. 
choslovakia’s reduced agricultural 
ulation, it is hoped, will still be able 
feed the nation through an intensive 
velopment of mechanized (collec- 
fe?) farming. 


HORTAGE OF FATS and oils has long 
fitated the American public. Sharing 
s cheerfully enough carried out at 
t to meet the necessities of a dev- 
tated world. But resentment has been 
n steadily growing because nothing 
emed to be done to improve the sit- 
ion. 

t is gratifying, therefore, to learn 
t Secretary of Agriculture Ander- 
is urging Secretary of State Byrnes 
put pressure on Britain, France, and 
lland to relieve the situation. These 
tries have, in their colonial posses- 
ms, the resources for developing and 
ducing large supplies of vegetable 
s and oils, but they have been hold- 
back on these commodities as they 
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pursued other more profitable objects 
while the U.S. was expanding her out- 
put, at home and in the Philippines, and 
at the same time restricting their use 
at home, so they might be shipped 
abroad. : 


Polish hope 

PUBLIC FEELING in Poland is increas- 
ingly reacting against Soviet dom- 
inance. Competent observers within 
Poland are convinced that if a free elec- 
tion could be held the present admin- 
istration, hand-picked by Russia, would 
get hardly 10 per cent of the votes. 

The people are bitter because Ger- 
man machinery promised them (15 per 
cent was to be their share) has gone 
straight through to Russia. Much of 
their food is commandeered for the 
same destination. Their daily life is 
subjected to the rigid inspection of se- 
cret police whose allegiance is not 
really Polish. 

This antagonism has been sharpened 
by Molotov’s suggestion that part of the 
German territory now in the hands of 
the Poles might be returned to a re- 
united Germany. This has quickened 
the Polish memory of Russia’s part with 
Hitler in the division of Poland at the 
beginning of World War II, and that 
other division, more than a century ago, 
when Russia joined with Austria and 
Germany in the destruction of the Po- 
land of that time. 

Amid their present troubles, the 
Poles believe that a renewal of war is 
imminent. Yet they are optimistic, be- 
lieving that the eventual outcome for® 
Poland would be good. In this attitude 
of mind the Poles are thinking of their 
country as “the eastern bastion of the 
democracies rather than the western 
bastion of the Soviet sphere.” 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


WASHINGTON 


CONGRESS OPENS 

This page, appearing two days before 
the 80th Congress meets, is given to a 
forecast of some jobs Congress must 
face in the first months of the new year. 

The Washington Federation of 
Churches has planned a service of 
prayer for divine guidance on the 
morning of Jan. 3 at 10:30 o’clock be- 
fore the Congress meets at noon. It is 
expected that a goodly number of the 
members of Congress will attend, to- 
gether with laymen and clergy. 

One of the first tasks will be to enact 
an amended labor bill. It should be 
corrective and not punitive. The PAC, 
for example, is in disrepute in many 
sections of the country but the rank 
and file of labor have tremendous po- 
litical power. There likely will not be 
legislation that punishes labor, but we 
do have to move toward industrial 
peace. Labor unions should be com- 
pelled to incorporate and render re- 
ports to their memberships, perhaps to 
the government. Should not the anti- 
trust laws apply also to labor? I still 
advocate labor courts. 


Taxation 

The likely new chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, where all finan- 
cial legislation originates, has advo- 
cated an income tax cut. In this light 
“Stake a look at some figures. Before 
1941, at the height of the Roosevelt 
works programs, the government never 
spent as much 12 billion in a year. With 
the coming of the armament program 
the increases towered. However, dur- 
ing 1945 the Federal income reached 45 
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billion and for 1946 will total 40 bil 
Some leaders believe the governn 
can carry its current budget as we 
amortize the national debt on a 25 
lion budget. The veteran load wil 
high. Public works, curtailed du 
the war, also will be a big item. 
national defense, even with fewer ; 
in the armed forces, is very expen 
because of mechanized equipment. 
The LaFollette-Monroney cong: 
sional reorganization bill illustrates 
total move toward economy, simplif 
tion, efficiency and streamlining. * 
requires courageous, thorough and 
piecemeal study. It must not be a 
trary. However, consider the fact + 
the civil service system tends tow 
“little empires.” A chief in any 1 
cannot get a higher salary or ra’ 
unless he can have more people un 
him. It becomes, not a question 
work efficiency nor quantity, but | 
many people are working under | 


Predictions 
After some “listenings” at this c 
I make the following predictions. . 
Any effort at alcoholic beverage les 
lation will be loudly vocal but w 
get anywhere. . . . The discontinua 
of UNRRA relief at the end of 1 
will not mean contributions from 
Federal treasury in 1947 but the | 
couragement of church and private 
lief. .. . Myron Taylor won’t come ho 
to stay until after 1948. . . . Immig 
tion laws in behalf of refugees will - 
be liberalized because of unempk 
ment fears. 
—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDE 
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[HIS WAS THE YEAR when hope for 
Juring peace was hidden behind 
avy clouds. With much painful effort 
> nations seemed to be maneuvering 
- places in a new balance of power. 
the year closed, there was a break 
the clouds, with hope of adjustment 
d conciliation shining through. 
Meanwhile in Europe and Asia star- 
tion and despair reached a climax. 
e churches exerted themselves on 
half of the destitute. Through Amer- 
_the word went to congregations in 
sh community, “Get out your old 
thes; patch them, and ship them 
ickly to ragged and starving peoples 
erseas.” Response was quick and 
nerous. Churches urged their peo- 
> to reduce their own food consump- 
n to leave a substantial balance for 
ipment abroad. 
Churches of the prosperous countries 
rked together with singleness of pur- 
se to help the cold and hungry. War- 
ae nationalist hatreds were almost 
1olly submerged. Geneva became 
adquarters for the Protestant work 
Europe, with the Material Aid Divi- 
m of the World Council of Churches 
the administrative agency. Organ- 
ition of the Lutherans of America, 
utheran World Relief,’ worked 
rough the World Council department 
d in close relation with American 
terchurch agencies. 
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The Year in the Churches 


Review of 1946 events among Christians of the world 


BEST THAT COULD BE DONE by the 
churches was tiny in comparison with 
the appalling need. Heaviest part of 
the task was taken up by governments 
through the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. Thus, 
governmental policies of relief and re- 
construction became of primary con- 
cern to the churches. 

Policy toward the Germans was that 
on which the judgment of U.S. churches 
differed most sharply from that of their 
government. No UNRRA supplies were 
to go to Germany, governments had 
agreed. The German eastern boundary 
had been rolled back to the Oder, and 
twelve to fourteen million people were 
driven westward into the shrunken 
Reich. And five million German sol- 
diers were still prisoners of war. Ger- 
many was to have a hard peace. 

Protestant churches of Germany felt 
the conqueror’s hand, as pastors in the 
American zone were barred from their 
pulpits in the denazification campaign. 
No help was to be given the anti-Nazi 
Germans in exerting constructive in- 
fluence among their people. Churches 
of the United States were to send no 
relief supplies into Germany, it had 
been decreed as the year began. 


By SEPTEMBER it was evident that the 
American churches had put forth a 
more constructive German policy than 
their government. In the name of 
Christian charity they had sized up the 
realities of the political situation aptly. 
In September, U.S. Secretary of State 
James Byrnes found himself obliged to 
go into Germany to tell the people his 
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government was going to extend them 
hope. They were not to remain a 
vacuum nation, into which quite ob- 
viously the Russians were ready to 
move. By December the U.S. Army 
had abandoned its policy of training its 
men to “hate the Germans.” Helpful- 
ness and friendship were permitted. 

Aside from the question of revenge 
on Germany, the churches were in- 
cluded to think well of postwar Amer- 
ican foreign policy. The U.S. had com- 
mitted itself wholeheartedly to the 
United Nations organization and was 
standing for fair solutions of world 
problems. Trusteeship of islands taken 
from Japan had not been endorsed in 
very generous terms. Plans regarding 
world relief endeavors in the coming 
year were vaguely defined. But in gen- 
eral, American policy could be judged 
favorably according to the standards of 
conscience prevailing among American 
churchmen. 


Discussion OF CHRISTIAN attitudes 
toward world problems took place at 
an international gathering of church 
leaders, called by the World Council 
of Churches, which was held in Eng- 
land in August. There was organized 
an International Affairs Commission of 
30 churchmen. The commission would 
carry to the international level the type 
of work well done through the war 
years by the Peace Commission of the 
American Federal Council of Churches. 

Over all discussions loomed the pos- 
sibilities of the atomic bomb. American 
scientists who created it were far more 
afraid of it than those not fully aware 
of its horrible potentialities. The scien- 
tists sought out churchmen, and con- 
ferred with them on creating public 
opinion in favor of international con- 
trol, in hope that somehow the world 
might be restrained from suicide. 
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As AMERICAN CHURCHMEN met wor! 
problems from their side of the Atlar 
tic, Europeans were busy too, and j 
far more immediate peril. They glad) 
accepted relief supplies shipped * 
them, and the help extended for tem 
porary replacement of some of fl 
ruined churches, renewal of shattere 
ranks of their ministry, and rebuildi 
of Christian literature. Most of th 
problems they alone could solve. 

In Germany the Protestants were cal 
tinuing within the EKID (Evangelie 
Church of Germany), which mar 
wished to perpetuate as a unite 
church, but which perhaps a greate 
number wished to abandon when cor 
fessional churches could be fully on 
ganized. Strongly favoring a permane® 
EKID was Martin Niemoeller, who he 
otherwise distinguished himself durin 
the year by courageous and unpopulj 
calling upon the Germans to recogni 
their war guilt. The coming of Paste 
Niemoeller to speak in the Unite 
States in December dramatized the kin 
ship of Christians of all countries. 


Suc GERMAN CHURCHES as had e 
caped destruction were well filled wit 
worshipers. But eastward, where Gev 
man-speaking peoples were beir 
evicted from Poland, Czechoslovaki) 
and the eastern provinces of German 
the congregations were scattered ar: 
the church was dying. Russian police 
in these areas was not severe on Pro! 
estantism. Freedom of worship was ur 
restricted. Protestants were influenti. 
members of some Communist-don® 
inated governments. In Hungary th 
president was a former Reforme 
Church minister. But churches wer 
largely dispossessed of their land hole 
ings and schools were wrested fr 
church influence. 

Heavy attack of the Russians was ¢) 


: Roman Catholic churches. Their 
eat privileges in Poland were largely 
‘continued. In Jugoslavia, it was 
arged, hundreds of priests had been 
irdered. Archbishop Stepinac was 
‘ested by the Tito government and 
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wn Catholics engaged vigorously in 
sir political campaigns. In all western 
rope there were Christian Demo- 
itic parties, with heavy Catholic 
Beking. They were winning a ma- 
ity of the elections, but not giving 
omise of stable and permanent 
ength. A test would come early in 
47 in Poland where Cardinal Hlond 
d taken great risks in supporting the 
i-Communist Peasant Party. 


‘ix ASIA, WHERE CHRISTIAN numbers 
@re small, political developments did 
t sharply involve the churches. As 
dia moved toward her troubled in- 
Gpendence, it was likely that Chris- 
fn influence would be diminished be- 
Buse of its long association with the 
ited British rule. One Christian, how- 
Ber, had been named to the interim 
Bvernment which was to seek to create 
Aconstitution. 
In China the conflict of Nationalists 
id Communists did not directly in- 
lve the churches, except as continued 
§sturbance, made all constructive ef- 
ict difficult. An American who had 
en a missionary in China for 40 
ars, Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, was 
ed U.S. ambassador to that coun- 
Chinese Christians were still 
ong the leaders in their nation’s gov- 
ent, and Christian missionaries 
pre urgently welcomed. 
WMore than 1,000 from the United 
ates were Orient-bound during the 
tumn. Lutherans alone should have 
)00 missionaries in China, asserted 
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Dr. ‘Daniel Nelson, Lutheran World 
Federation director there. Evidence of 
new techniques in gaining access to the 
vast areas of China was the purchase 
by Lutherans of an airplane for rapid 
travel. Relief supplies for China had 
gone forward from American churches 
in great abundance, although they were 
hardly a trickle in relation to need. 


In JAPAN THE WAY was open, at least 
temporarily, for increased Christian 
influence. End of emperor-worship, 
chief prop of Shinto, and abrogation of 
laws restricting religious liberty, made 
possible a great missionary effort. Yet 
American policy was to keep mission- 
aries out, to some extent because Japan 
had little food and shelter to share 
with them. By midsummer the number 
of missionaries slowly increased. 

Church problem in Japan was that 
of survival of the union Protestant 
church, the Kyodan, organized in 1941 
under Japanese government pressure. 
Majority opinion favored continuing 
Kyodan as a loosely organized federa- 
tion. Meanwhile, the churches faced 
great hardships. A majority of their 
buildings were gone, many of their pas- 
tors, multitudes of their people. 


AMERICA, WITH ABOUT 75,000,000 of 
the world’s 600,000,000 Christians, had 
become the mainstay of the Christian 
movement in all lands. This was evi- 
dent as the reconstruction in Europe 
and Asia got underway. American 
Christianity was not sure, in its first 
postwar year, how fully it could count 
on the loyalty of its own adherents. A 
tenth of the population had been in the 
war, out of touch with home churches. 
Still larger numbers had been involved 
in migrations to the war industries. 
Some churches found that servicemen 
returned to them with heightened loy- 
alty. On the average, church loyalty 
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had been weakened by the war. 
Giving to the churches reached new 
high levels, as money streamed through 
the American economy in great abun- 
dance. Lutheran churches of the United 
States and Canada had paid off 70 per 
cent of their debts in five years. Yet 
the amount given to the churches was 
not really great, in proportion to total 
national income when 60,000,000 U.S. 
citizens were employed at high wages. 
“The expected plunge into new church 
building construction, to be financed by 
large sums already accumulated for the 
purpose, did not materialize, due to 
acute shortage of labor and materials. 
The first small reversal of a long- 


term downward trend in Sunday school- 


enrollment was evident in all the 
churches, as people became somewhat 
settled once more, Sunday work tapered 
off, and the wartime influx of babies 
reached the kindergartens. Campaigns 
for increase in enrollment became the 
order of the day. Some churches 
bought buses to bring the children in. 

The church colleges began to expe- 
rience the greatest popularity in their 
history, as GI’s—unable to enroll in 
larger institutions—turned to them. 
Number of students was double or 
triple those of prewar years. 

Meanwhile Lutherans, particularly, 
renewed their attempt to minister to 
students in non-church institutions. A 
focal point in American life for Chris- 
tian influence was being assaulted. 
From leading administrators of such in- 
stitutions came surprisingly strong help. 
Yale University, among other famous 
schools, would establish a new depart- 
ment of religion to develop greater 
ethical and spiritual values among its 
students, announced President Charles 
Seymour. The university “cannot be 
neutral in religion,” he said. 
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IN THE TOTAL PICTURE of America 
life, the churches showed heightens 
consciousness of major social problem: 
An end of racial segregation in 
churches was called for in a stateme 
at the special Federal Council meetir 
in March, and in numerous pronouncé 
ments elsewhere. Sympathetic attitue 
toward ambitions of organized labe 
was urged on the churches by mar 
spokesmen. Roman Catholics in parti 
ular had set to work to gain influent 
in the trade union movement. e 

Juvenile delinquency was less lurid) 
reported, as home life was becomin 
more normal, and especially as million 
of war-working mothers left the 
lathes and drill-presses. Continued it 
crease in the number of divorces 4 
still a somber fact. Undoubtedly drinl 
ing of alcoholic liquors had gain. 
greatly as a national pastime. Sor 
churches launched new and vigoroy, 
campaigns against it. 4 

Churches worked slowly in 1946 
gain some slight proficiency with 
great media of public informatifi 
movies and radio. A Protestant Fil 
Commission came into existence, al 
efforts to influence Hollywood were br} 
gun. Most notable publication fr 
church circles within the year was t | 
Revised Standard Translation of t) 
New Testament, which its spons 
hoped would become the accepted ve™ 
sion for public use throughout Pre 
estant America. 
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AMONG THEMSELVES, the churches 
America were caught in conflicting cu! 
rents. Between Protestants and R. 
man Catholics there was tension. Ang*}. 
words were publicly spoken by hig 
ranking men of both groups regardi | 
continued presence of Myron C. Taylif. 
as the U.S. president’s representati. 
at the Vatican. Anxiety was felt 
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“May Protestant circles regarding a 
Siyposed gain in influence of the Ro- 
@n Church upon American life, par- 
uiarly upon government. Catholics 
Wre after help for their private school 
item; the limited objective being free 
rochial school bus transportation for 
ir pupils. Wisconsin in voting on 
3 issue in its November election reg- 
‘red a fairly decisive “no.” 

“here was also sharp division within 
otestantism between a_ vociferous 
idamentalism, finding expression in 
- National Association of Evangel- 
ls, and the middle-of-the-road group 
‘ich adheres to the Federal Council 
Churches and likeminded interde- 
minational agencies. Practically 
sry Federal Council leader was called 
infidel and offspring of Satan by the 
le-believers, as the fundamentalists 
ve named themselves. Withdrawing 
mewhat during this year from the 
ble-believers was the rampant fun- 
mentalist revivalsm known. as 
outh for Christ,” which had gained 
ch public attention by its Saturday- 
Mht sessions in many cities. 


fUNDAMENTALIST GROUPS were grow- 
while some of the others, such as 
rthern Baptists, Episcopalians, and 
sbyterians, had made little nu- 
srical progress in recent years. Partly 
Gcause of uncertainty resulting from 
tionary or declining memberships, 
minent denominations were discuss- 
merger. The most unlikely to suc- 
d had been that proposed for Epis- 
al and Presbyterian churches, which 
s finally rejected by Episcopalians at 
ir convention in September. The 
eminded “Dutch Reformed,” the Re- 
ed Church in America, and the 
cotch Convenanters,” the United 
esbyterians, were rapidly moving to- 
d merger. United Brethren and the 
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Evangelical Church achieved their 
carefully planned merger in November. 
Congregational-Christian churches and 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
—both products of recent mergers, 
were getting serious about uniting. 

Lutherans had little to say that was 
new on the subject of unity, except that 
a very courageous statement had been 
published by a group within the Mis- 
souri Synod which would set at rest— 
if widely accepted—many of the irrita- 
tions which have disturbed the peace. 
A shotgun sort of co-operation which 
had united all Lutherans, including 
Missouri, in overseas relief work had 
not proceeded without friction. In many 
areas Lutherans were uniting in local 
organizations for social work and some 
other tasks mutually endorsed. A 
hymnal, and perhaps a liturgy, to be 
used in common by more than half of 
the Lutherans of America, was a pros- 
pect rapidly shaping up this year. It 
won enthusiastic endorsement from all 
church bodies which were parties to its 
preparation. 

Glimmer of hope for end of separa- 
tism of the Lutherans in America came 
with tentative agreement among the 
church bodies that they will go together 
into the World Council of Churches if 
confessional representation is granted. 
The way is now clear for: this type of 
membership. Augustana and the United 
Lutherans were already committed to 
the Council; Evangelical, United Evan- 
gelical, and Free churches had post- 
poned action. During 1946 the Amer- 
ican Lutherans decided to apply for 
Council membership. The Danish 
Church was also ready to join. 

The year ends as all years end, with 
God’s purposes for tomorrow heavily 
shrouded from us, but with Christian’ 
courage for the future strongly evident. 
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Peace on Earth? 


EVERYONE WAS HOPEFUL, as the first general assembly of the United Nations had complet 
its sessions, that the new world organization would provide a means for peaceful settlement 
international difficulties. More than political machinery will be necessary if the United Natic 
is to be a successful organization. People everywhere must be encouraged to support its effor 
To win public approval of its peace-making efforts, the United Nations had established effecti 
procedures for making information available. At this point the old League of Nations had faile 


At United Nations’ headquarters in New York, Reports were filed every hour for all ma 
messengers carried tons of dispatches going to news agencies. A radio broadcasting stati 
all parts of the world. was established for direct news reports. 


Telephone switchboards carried a heavy vol- A busy art room prepared graphic reports. 
ume of word-of-mouth communication from daily report of meetings and also a weekly b» 
United Nations' headquarters to distant points. letin are available to the public. 
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CARL C. RASMUSSEN 


\ LuTHERAN FROM AMERICA does not 
1 lost in a Lutheran service in the 
intries of northern Europe. Of course 
does not find the Common Service, 
mt for point. But what he does find 
‘kes it clear that both their service 
his own grow out of the same his- 
‘ic practices. 
Tor that very reason it is natural that 
7 comment on this subject will em- 
size points of difference rather than 
similarity. 
Dne’s eyes rest on the altar, for in- 
Since. There is no evidence of the 
iliar rule that on the mensa of the 
ar shall be found neither flowers nor 
adelabra. Almost invariably one finds 
th, not on a retable, but on the altar 
ensa. And there is much diversity 
to candelabra—from seven indi- 
ual candlesticks in one beautiful 
urch to 29 in another. 
At Harnosand, Sweden, Bishop Boh- 
. commented that on the altar there 
st appear nothing simulated; there 
ust be only real flowers and “live” 
ndles. But of 29 candles seen in one 
uurch—three seven-fold candelabra, 
x matching individual candlesticks 
ong the “east” edge of the altar, and 
ro large candles—only the two large 
dles were “live.” All the rest were 
ired for electricity, though only the 
tral candelabra was lighted. 

noticed that Scandinavia makes 
ch use of crucifixes—on altars, sus- 
inded in chancels or on chancel walls 
rood screens, in homes, and on one’s 
}rson. 
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ays of Worship 


In Scandinavian countries the church's liturgy is much like 


ours in America —but there are Striking differences also 


One finds diversity in vestments and 
paraments. In Sweden there is evident 
insistence on the seasonal colors. Much 
the same is true in Norway. In Den- 
mark, although there is an incipient 
movement for the recovery of this prac- 
tice, it has not yet had great effect. The 
same is true as to pastoral vestments. 
In Finland—where I had but few 
chances to observe—I saw no liturgist 
in cassock, gown, surplice, alb, stole, 
or chasuble. The minister simply wore 
his characteristic clerical suit, with 
white collar and white tabs. In the 
other countries it is the general prac- 
tice for the liturgist to wear cassock, 
alb and—sometimes—chasuble in the 
opening service at the altar. During a 
hymn before the sermon, he retires to 
the sacristy. From there he goes to the 
pulpit without alb and chasuble. In the 
service following the sermon, whether 
with or without the Lord’s Supper, the 
vestments have again been put on. 

In some churches in Denmark, how- 
ever, the whole service, including the 
Eucharist, was conducted by the litur- 
gist clad in cassock, but wearing neither 
alb nor chasuble. The cabinet min- 
ister of the Ecclesiastical Department 
told me that the use of the traditional 
eucharistic vestments is prescribed, but 
if a pastor departs from the practice no 
one is apt to make an issue of it. 


IF MORE THAN ONE clergyman partic- 
ipates in the service, only one—the 
liturgist—wears the chasuble. In one 
case—St. Mary’s Church in Sigtuna, 
Sweden—the second clergyman, as 
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“deacon,” wore the stole. It was the 
only time I saw a stole in use. 

In Sweden the officiating clergymen 
wear the white tabs at the throat. In 
Denmark and Norway the neck is al- 
ways dressed in the characteristic 
krave, over a wing collar. This krave 
is a wide horizontal, circular, starched 
collar. Its neatly rounded pipe-pleats 
reminded one, who was once a boy, of 
the shape of the “ribbon candy” he 
used to enjoy at Christmas. 

In the liturgist’s service one often 
finds some parts intoned and others 
spoken. The proportions of each vary 
in different churches. 

There is no lectern in any of the 
churches I visited. The epistle and gos- 
pel lessons are read from the altar. 
The congregations rise for each of these. 
They also rise for the creed, the words 
of institution in the Lord’s Supper, and 
benedictions after the sermon, and at 
the end of the service. For all other 
parts the congregations are generally 
seated—hymns, prayers, confession, and 
absolution. 

In many churches the general pas- 
toral prayer is offered by the minister 
in the pulpit. From there he does not 
face the altar for the prayer. 


BECAUSE IT IS MADE an issue by some 
in America, it was interesting to me to 
observe no rule as to the liturgist’s 
position in turning around at the altar. 
Some turn to the right; some to the left; 
and on not a few occasions I saw min- 
isters make the complete circle in turn- 
ing from the altar and back again. 

In most of the services I witnessed, 
the celebrant faced the altar for the 
words of institution in the Lord’s Sup- 
per. But on more than one occasion, 
on the other hand, I saw him address 
the words to the congregation as a 
proclamation of the Gospel. 
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In Denmark and Norway the ministe 
faces the altar for the creed; in Swede: 
he faces the congregation. To expres 
it in some of our fine, big words, in 
former countries the creed is regard 
as a part of the sacrificial element 
the service; and in Sweden as part 
the sacramental. In Denmark the min 
ister alone says the creed. In Norwa 
the congregation joins him in saying 1 

In Denmark usually, and in Norw: 
sometimes, the service is opened by 
collect offered by a lay deacon, wh 
stands at the chancel steps for th 
prayer for forgiveness and blessing. I 
some churches he faces the altar; bu 
more generally he faces the congrege 
tion. During this collect the ministe 
is kneeling silently at the altar. 


As To THE Lorp’s Suppsr, I observe 
that there is no limitation in the in 
tation. “All who hunger for the grac 
of Christ are welcome.” There is mr 
individual record of communions. Onl 
an account of the total number com 
muning is kept. In all cases the com 
munion wafer was used. In all case 
the chalice was used; but the adminis 
tration from the chalice took sever 
forms. In the historic and beautift 
cathedral at Strangnas, Sweden, for irs 
stance, the chalice was used as a com 
mon cup. In many churches the cele 
brant pours from the chalice into ir 
dividual silver cups held by the com 
municant. In others the celebrant he” 
the individual cup and presented it * 
the lips of the communicant. And 3) 
two churches—one of them the cathe 
dral at Trondheim—a ladle-like silve 
spoon was used to transfer the wire 
from the chalice to the individual silve 
cup which the communicant held. 

Usually the sign of the cross is mac 
with the chalice in the right hand of th 
minister as he dismisses each table. Ar» 
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sign of the cross often accompanies 
final benediction in the service. In 
‘tisms the sign of the cross is made 
r the babe’s forehead, and again over 
heart. 

a Norway I found that lay admin- 
ation of the Holy Communion has 
n a widespread practice for many 
rs. When the demand for it arose, 
re was strenuous resistance on the 
t of both clergy and state. But 
ent laymen battled successfully for 
right, feeling that it was necessary 
a protection from sacerdotalism and 
malism. Some deplore the practice, 
; none denies the sincerity or the 
ritual quickening in the circles where 
orevails. 

There is, in the regular service, 
‘ther procession nor recession. The 
vir is located in a balcony in the rear 
the auditorium, from which point it 
nforces the congregation in its im- 
2ssive singing of the church’s hbe- 


loved hymns. An anthem is a rarity. 
Americans would be dismayed to see 
the hymnboard announcing as many as 
nine or ten hymns for a service with 
communion. But there is no hesitation 
about using only part of a hymn. Some- 
times only a single verse is used. 

The practice of ushering is practically 
unknown. And there is never a pre- 
scribed order for going to the Lord’s 
Table. Those who do not wish to re- 
ceive communion may leave at any 
point after the Apostolic benediction, 
which comes after the sermon and 
prayer. Those who commune go for- 
ward as they wish. If there is not room 
for all at the “table,” some seat them- 
selves quietly in front pews or on chan- 
cel chairs—for there is, as we said, no 
choir in the chancel. 

The great uniformity that obtains 
seems quite enough to make all feel 
at home. The variations appeared to 
trouble no one. 


PRAYER Ade Zell: 


At the Cleveland convention of the United Lutheran Church it was resolved 
at the whole membership of the church should be called upon to unite daily 
a fellowship of prayer. It was agreed that the prayers shall be “for divine 
idance and help in the achievement of goals, the maintenance of standards, 
d the attainment of objectives dear to the heart of the Church and essential 
the spiritual health and well-being of all peoples.” 

Wherever possible, the time for this prayer should be 7 P.m. 

Weekly objectives for such meditation and prayer are to be suggested by 
2 Secretary of the Church, and published regularly in THe LurHeran. In 
cordance with this decision, the following prayer topics for January have been 
epared by Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz: 
nuary 1-7. Let us pray for more honest and joyful obedience to the will of God. 
nuary 8-14. Let us pray for Christian missionaries throughout the world, 

that their testimony may be brave, patient, and informed. 
nuary 15-21. Let us pray for the Congress of the United States and the 

legislative bodies of other lands, that their enactments may help to provide 

a whole chance at life for all. 
nuary 22-28. Let us pray for the government and people of Russia that they 

and we may find and follow the ways of peace. 
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Why not Tell a Story? 
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shed telling many parables he 
led, “Have ye understood all these 
ngs?” Note their answer. They said, 
ea, Lord.” 


boys instead of among Galilean 
rep-herders he would surely have 
1 other parables too, cowboy par- 
les for example. I think he might 
ve told a parable about “Gop, THE 
ER OF THE BRAND” as did one Lu- 
‘ran preacher-to-cowboys. The Lord 
; his brand and he burns it deep into 
sry soul, sealing it for his own. 

o is a good story teller? Jesus 
is, and the prophets; but we are not. 
day-school teachers and preachers 
> not. Therefore we ought to de- 
ibe some of the good stories which 
» have not told. 


IRST, WE DO NOT TELL up-to-date 
ries. Since Jesus lived a long time 
© we suppose that all holy things 
ong to the past. Old warriors like 
son and David with their spears 
re haloes, whereas Eisenhower and 
tton wore helmets. And “playing 
eral” is a sacred kind of sport, 
ply because Jesus talked about it, 
ereas football is not holy enough to 
» mentioned in spiritual conversation. 
See what happens. We get to feeling 
t religion has to do with Palestine, 
4% America; with shepherds but not 
ith farmers, and that to be holy one 
ust wear a robe instead of trousers. 
irther, it is proper to discuss Roman 
litics from the pulpit but not Amer- 
an. 

A good story must deal with the life 
tuations which we intimately under- 
and. Jesus did that in his stories. He 
Iked to people about the things they 
w every day, about reaping grain, 
juling an ox up out of a ravine, caring 
r a little lamb, or about sparrows 
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caged to be sola for rood to the poor. 
He talked about children playing, about 
Jerusalem, robbers, kings and wed- 
dings. 

I suppose that we should be glad that 
our Lord lived in rustic Galilee instead 
of in Oshkosh or Cleveland, for the 
parables from the simple life have a 
warm naturalness which might be dif- 
ficult to attain in stories about a Good 
Banker, or about a certain insurance 
salesman whose one son went to col- 
lege and wasted the family savings in 
riotous living at the fraternity house. 

Of course we need not modernize the 
gospel by leaving out farm stories, 
shepherd parables. Nor do we need 
to modernize by manufacturing stories 
about religion in the laboratory or ma- 
chine shop. Nevertheless, we must 
somehow wrap the Word of God in the 
warm clothing of life which is genuine 
and understandable to our generation. 


SECOND, WE SELDOM TELL stories, but 
only argue doctrines. Did you ever 
hear about the man who did not want 
the heathen to be saved? He hated 
the heathen just like Hitler hated the 
Jews, and so he refused to be a mis- 
sionary when God called him. But the 
Lord kept right after him. So finally, 
quite provoked, the man said to him- 
self, “I’ll show him! He can’t make me 
do it. Pll get away from him.” So he 
got on a ship and sailed away. 

But the Lord sent a storm, and when 
the ship was about to sink, the planks 
creaking and groaning and threatening 
to break apart in the roaring waves, 
the sailors figured out that this fellow 
had brought the storm on them so they 
threw him overboard. A big fish 
grabbed him and hustled off to land 
with him, to his own land, God’s land. 
There was our hero, right back where 
he started from, face to face with God. 
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You can’t run off from God! 

“I give up,” he said at last. “I'll go 
and preach to the heathen.” And he 
stomped off, thoroughly mad at God. 
Lo and behold, the heathen sinners re- 
pented. And what do you suppose? 
Was our lovely missionary glad? He 
was disgusted, for he thought he was 
much better than the heathen. So he 
sat down in the shade of a gourd vine 
and pouted. Then God sent a little 
worm to nibble on the vine. The poor 
vine wilted and when the sun began to 
blister the missionary’s head he was 
angrier than ever. Then the Lord Al- 
mighty said, “Just look at you! You 
lose your temper over a gourd vine, 
but you don’t care at all what happens 
to a whole city of poor people who 
need salvation as much as you do.” 

Perhaps this isn’t quite the way you 
would tell the story of Jonah, but this 
is the story of Jonah. It is a magnificent 
story. It ought to be told over and over 
again, not only to people like the Nazis 
who thought themselves better than the 
Slovaks, but also it ought to be told to 
American white people who often think 
they are better than Negroes. 


HAVE you ACTUALLY ever told the 
story? Most people never have. In- 
stead of doing so, thousands of people 
who do not even know what it is all 
about have argued over whether Jonah 
was swallowed by a fish or by a whale, 
or whether he was swallowed at all. 

There is no objection to making up 
one’s mind about that. Of course we 
must have doctrine; even a baby has a 
theology. But woe unto the man who 
notices only the whale and misses sight 
of Jonah. Woe unto the intellectualist 
who tries to reduce every event or par- 
able to a mere doctrine or argument. 
If that were to be done, why did Jesus 
tell parables, and why did God work 
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in history? Why did he not send 
church a textbook on dogmatics? 


THIRD, WE DO NOT TELL genu 
stories. An interesting story must h 
a plot. Even the radio serials have t 
A good story needs a problem, | 
pectancy, uncertainty, genuine | 
stacles, danger and deep feeling. | 
churchy stories seldom do. Can ; 
imagine a churchy story having 
element of adventure to be found 
Captain Midnight or Dick Tracy? 

If “converted” into a typical chur 
story, we would read of the ras 
Jonah becoming pious at the last, 
how he rejoiced over the shining fa 
of the little heathen children, and 
how he went back to Jerusalem to st 
a children’s stewardship penny-a-m 
fund or children’s tithers club. 

Enough of goody-goody wooden | 
tors. You don’t find them in the Bik 
Not only must we describe real peo] 
but also we must follow them thro1 
the storms of genuine emotion. W 
should religion cling to only a f 
shades of emotion, such as peniten 
meditative peace, and sweet childl 
innocence? But look at Luther for c 
ferent emotion, flaming resentm 
against wickedness. Or hear the st 
of Pastor Kaj Munk and his defi 
courage before the Nazi gangsters w 
murdered him. Or tell a good story 
a laughing saint (surely Lutheran), < 
learn to laugh with the chuckl 
saints. 

These are some things we are do 
which are wrong. Why not do betti 
Let us try to tell some parables, ab 
real people, living through real pl 
experiencing genuine emotion, and 
luminating the Word of God to peo 
who understand such things. 

Next week Dr. Arbaugh contin 
with “Stories You Might Tell.” 
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ADE HULY 
AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


[THEOLOGY ABOUNDS in $64 words of 
tin origin. One of them is “sanc- 
cation.” To be sanctified is to be made 
ly. That is the literal meaning of the 
rd. Perhaps we should break down 
t word “holy,” if we are to be in the 
ar on the meaning of sanctification. 
e schoolboy who spelled it “wholly” 
s not so far wrong as his teacher 
rked him. To be holy is to be whole; 
nplete, perfect. 
Ne are made right with God, jus- 
ed, through faith. This is God’s free 
| of grace to the believer. We can 
nothing about it ourselves, except 
accept with childlike trust that which 
offers. Being made right, what then? 
ny of the converts whom Paul won 
Christ asked the same question, and 
had to tell them that there was 
aething for them to do. There were 
ristian virtues that must show in 
ir daily lives. Paul lists some of them 
Galatians 5:22-26. He writes: “Now 
harvest of the Spirit is love, joy, 
ice, good temper, kindliness, gen- 
sity, fidelity, gentleness, self-con- 
”’ (Moffatt translation). These are 
rks of a life made holy. 
‘hey are called a “harvest.” They 
w from life within us. Paul himself 
ke of Christ dwelling in him. When 
are justified, the Holy Spirit be- 
1es our ally. He supports every 
d intention. He gives power to meet 
ls and temptations victoriously. It is 
fear of the consequences that leads 
to seek to live Christlike lives. It is 
love of Christ. We are forgiven by 
1, and our hearts should be so full 
thanksgiving that we will want to 
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Being a Christian means making progress in the right kind of living 


please Him. The Holy Spirit keeps alive 
the memory of God’s goodness to us 
and stirs us to translate our love into 
holy lives. 


NOwH8ERE IN Gop’s WorD are we mis- 
led by any promise that it will be easy 
to be holy. Life is pictured as a con- 
stant struggle against the influences of 
the secular world. We have to live in 
the world. All about us neighbors are 
saying, “Eat, drink and be merry, for 
tomorrow we die.” Within us are forces 
drawing us down, allies of the tempting 
voices of the world. Paul writes: “I 
desire to do what is right, but wrong 
is all that I can manage. I cordially 
agree with God’s law, so far as my in- 
ner self is concerned; but then I find 
another law in my members which con- 
flicts with the law of my mind and 
makes me a prisoner to sin’s law that 
resides in my members.” Romans 7: 21- 
23 (Moffatt). 

Though justified, we are still not per- 
fect in our living. We are children of 
old Adam. We were made in the image 
of God, but His image is marred by sin. 
Selfishness, pride, greed, impure de~- 
sires and countless like evils find lodg- 
ing in our hearts. Before us is the call, 
“Be ye perfect, as I am perfect.” But 
we are not perfect, and we know it. 
If we suppose that we are perfect, our 
best friends know better. “There is 
none perfect, no not one.” This is our 
tragic dilemma. 


HERE WE are responsible. New power 
comes into our hearts through the Holy 
Spirit when we are made right with 
God. We must respond daily, hourly 
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to the leading of the Holy Spirit. De- 
cisions must be made, for or against 
the purpose of God for us. Talents, 
which God has given us, must be exer- 
cised, not for self, but for Him. If we 
truly love Him, we must witness Christ 
before our fellow men by life as well as 
by lip. Even the most completely con- 
secrated Christian will fail daily to 
live on this high plane, but he will not 
fail to trust God for another struggle 
with temptation. He will never forget 
that he does not struggle alone, but that 
Christ is offering wisdom and strength 
for the battle. 


THE PROCESS of sanctification is a life- 
long growth. Christlikeness will always 
move on ahead of us, never fully won, 
but never given up as our goal. We 
shall beware of any satisfaction in our 
progress in the Christian life, for that 
means pride. One of the most saintly 
persons I have known requested that 
his confession be placed on his tomb- 
stone, “A sinner, saved by grace.” Only 
in the life to come is there promise that 
“we will be like Him.” 

Through the Word and Sacraments 
the Holy Spirit comes to the willing 
heart with guidance for living and 
power to live. “Continuing steadfast 
in prayer” is the prescription for holy 
living. Prayer is not merely a psy- 
chological exercise. It is communion 
with God. It opens the channel for the 
floods of His love to fill our minds and 
hearts. The Word is not merely a 
guidebook for holy living. It is the 
means through which God comes 
charging up with His unconquerable 
armies to support us in our battle with 
sin. The Christian is never alone when 
facing evil in the world about him, or 
within his own heart. 

Simple faithfulness to the duties in- 
cident to each life is the mark of saint- 
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hood. The holy life may be hid 
quiet places as well as it is reveale 
the lives of great missionaries and f 
tors and champions of the poor 

needy. Luther, writing on the Bool 
Genesis, retells the story of St. 4 
thony, an Eastern monk. He drear 
that a shoemaker of Alexandria wa: 
have in the next world a degree 
glory equal to his. He went to Al 
andria to see this holy shoemaker | 
found him earning a livelihood for 
family. St. Anthony asked him, “W 
are you doing? What are you eat 
and drinking? How do you pr 
When do you pray? Do you keep aw 
whole nights in prayer?” He answe: 
“Nothing like that. Every morning 
night I thank God for His faithful ¢ 
and protection. I pray for the forgi 
ness of my sins through Christ, . 
earnestly ask Him to govern me 
His Spirit, and not permit me to 

into temptation. Then I devote my 
to my trade and work for my fam 
There is nothing more, except the 
strive daily to do nothing contrary 
my conscience.” 

To realize the Presence each ¢ 
each hour, in our homes, our scho 
our stores and factories, our recreat 
and our meditation, this is to find por 
for holy living. 


THOUGHTFUL reading of the Bi 
faithful attendance at church, acce 
ance of the invitation of Christ to cc 
and realize His Presence in the H 
Communion, fellowship with Christ 
people, daily confession of sin and 
surance of forgiveness, a life of ¢ 
stant prayer, time for meditation on 
grace of God to us, all these are me 
through which Christ enters and rt 
our hearts till we can say with P: 
in spite of our failures, “For me to |! 
is Christ, and to die is gain.” 
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OW THE BIBLE 


mos was a Shepherd 


FIRST IN A SERIES OF STUDIES OF THE BOOK OF AMOS . 


ad the nine brief chapters of this book 
fore beginning this study. Keep the 
st two verses of Chapter 1 before you 
you read this article. 


THESE THINGS which are told in the 
ok of Amos happened some 2,700 
ars ago in Palestine. They might 
ve occurred during the last few years 
any corner of Europe. In fact, things 
ry much like them could happen in 
stwar America. 

The time when Amos lived was not 
ally so long ago, as we think of his- 
-y now. Neither was his home so far 
ray, as travelers think of distance to- 
y. Moreover, God is God and man 
man, any time or any place. There- 
re a man who speaks for God, as 
nos did, speaks to all men every- 
1ere in every age. 

So, a reader of this book finds it 
tonishing, even frightening, in its 
levancy to our times. That perhaps 
why a certain teacher used to tell 
; students that every American 
iistian should read Amos once a 
onth. 


PALESTINE, still the scene of inter- 
tional strife, was then two nations. 
ng of the South—Judah—as we are 
ld in verse one, was Uzziah (780-40). 
ing of the North—Israel, to which 
mos became a teacher—was Jeroboam 
(785-44). “Two years before the 
rthquake” dated the book for its early 
aders. The kings and the content 
te it for us, about 750 B. c. 
In those reigns, Israel outwardly was 
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By Ralph D. Heim 


thriving. There was peace with the 
sister kingdom, Judah. The neighbor- 
ing enemy, Syria, was busy with her 
rival Assyria. (That was as if Israel 
were Belgium, and Germany were busy 
with Russia.) The peace-time pursuits 
of trade had brought prosperity. The 
religious festivals were more largely 
attended than ever before. 

Amos, however, sees more than su- 
perficial security, wealth, and piety. He 
watches in horror as the nation’s moral 
and religious foundations crumble. He 
glimpses terrible clouds boiling up on 
the eastern horizon—the menace of 
Assyrian westward expansion. 


AMOS WAS A SHEPHERD. His flock pas- 
tured on the hills around Tekoa. 

Travelers visit the rugged site today 
just because Amos at one time lived 
there. They motor first to Bethlehem, 
six miles south of Jerusalem. Then 
they must hire sure-footed pack ani- 
mals for the additional six miles farther 
south. There are deep gullies to cross 
and rocky slopes to climb until they 
reach a small windswept and rock- 
strewn plateau. All around is waste- 
land. 

That was the home of the shepherd. 

It gave the world a master of literary 
art and a pioneer of religious advance. 

Amos was a shepherd but not an un- 
lettered peasant. Somehow he became 
a man of learning, even culture. There 
are those who think he visited the 
larger cities of the land seasonally to 
sell his wool. There he saw the de- 
generacy of Judah and the still deeper 
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corruption of Israel. Then he returned 
to his simple home and lonely vigil with 
God while tending his sheep. Unques- 
tionably he meditated upon the terrible 
contrasts. Thus he grew in spiritual 
stature until he was mature. 

Then Amos spoke for God in ways 
which we shall see in these nine chap- 
ters. These chapters were quite prob- 
ably addresses which were spoken in 
verse. Later their substance was put 
into written form by some hearer or 
disciple if not by Amos himself. 


Txuus Amos was more than a shep- 
herd. He was an orator and a poet. 
He was a historian, too, and a philos- 
opher; a theologian and social reformer. 

Although his book is largely the 
poetry of a shepherd, it does not have 
the sweetness of the Twenty-third 
Psalm. Also, the aspect of God’s nature 
it portrays is not the Good Shepherd of 
Jesus’ allegory in John’s Gospel. This 
man’s insight is different, his message 
in another key. 

Amos declared God’s righteousness 
more fully than God’s forgiving love. 
Similarly, he described righteousness 
more adequately than love in human 
relations. If there is one word which 
states his theme, that word is righteous- 
ness—God is righteous and his people 
must live righteously. 

Always, though, it must be remem- 
bered that there can be neither true 
love without righteousness nor true 
righteousness without love. Where love 
dwells, there righteousness exists or 
love so-called is only romance. Like- 
wise, any striving for righteousness is 
sterile without love. 

Be sure, therefore, that Amos knew 
the love of God and sought love among 
men. Only, he lived when and where 
stern urgency forced him to deal in 
other wares. 
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Thus we hear beasts roar, lightni 
flash and earth quake in this Seriptu 
So, also, we hear peoples groan as ? 
tions rise and fall. Meanwhile, - 
righteous God of all mankind spe: 
for righteousness among his childr 


THE FIRST WORDS of the message 
the book are in the second verse. Th 
suggest the character of all that folloy 

Only a “title page” verse with 1 
author’s name and vocation, also 1 
date and contents of the book, precex 
that scorching introduction. 

Is the second verse quoted by an e 
itor from Joel? Some think so, | 
that is of no importance. It fits, bea 
tifully. 

High summer. Earth parched ° 
want of rain. Sheep panting and mo 
ing in terrific heat. Clouds float 
High wind rises. Lightning flash 
Thunder sounds from Jerusalem w«¢ 
A shower is coming! 

Alas! It is a false alarm. The pz 
tures mourn in disappointment. Veg 
tation even on Mount Carmel—lof 
cool, and moist—continues to with 

That is the message of Amos in e 
sence. His hearers are a people whe 
God developed to be showers of bles 
ing for mankind. No rain: instead, i 
religion and immorality. Now tho 
people expect God to be showers 
blessing upon them. No rain: instea 
judgment and doom. 

The remainder of the book is a seri 
of addresses spoken under the cond 
tions described there. We shall stuc 
it as if there were seven sermons. A 
will be considered section by sectic 
to the final vision of a ruined natio 
wrecked temple, and a slaughtered | 
captive people. God’s purposes we! 
neglected, his warnings unheeded, h 
yearning spurned. There could be r 
happy ending. 
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THE LATHROP FAMIL 


New Milestones 


‘MorHER,” CALLED JOAN from the tele- 
one in the hall, “it’s all right for me 
go over to Ruth’s to study, isn’t it?” 
looked at Jerry across the table. 
lenty of time for homework was part 
our 1947 setup, but I thought of it 
being done here at home, didn’t 
vives 
T didn’t,’ Mark put in. “There are 
en things a couple of people can fig- 
> out together that you can’t get by 
irself, no matter how hard you try.” 
But there’s such a thing as learning 
work independently,” Jerry pointed 
;. “And while two people can some- 
ies get things one can’t do alone, they 
. also spend a good deal of time fool- 
around. It evens up pretty well.” 
Maybe it does,’ Mark agreed, “but 
much more fun to study with some- 
» else. Why don’t you let her go?” 
erry’s glance met mine in amuse- 
nt. Mark was obviously arguing for 
rinciple, rather than for Joan’s in- 
idual liberty. The precedent of com- 
nal studying, once _ established, 
uld be hard to break. 
For pity’s sake! Can I go or can’t 
I hoped Joan had covered the 
uthpiece before expressing her im- 
ience. 


ARK, WITH UNUSUAL TAacT, held his 
gue. I was still doubtful. For the 
e of scholarship, solitary labor 
ald be better, I felt sure. On the 
er side of the ledger was the im- 
tance of helping Joan build up 
ndships on a solid basis. She’s had 
ard time adjusting herself to the 
nge from Bordenville to Eastwick. 
partly her age and partly her tem- 
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perament, but to a large extent the 
fact that she cannot, as Mark can, re- 
member living anywhere but Borden- 
ville. Even after a year in our new 
home, she’s failed to put her roots down 
securely in the new soil. 

Almost as though he had read my 
thoughts, Jerry settled the matter. 
“You may go over for an hour. I'll 
take you when I go to my church coun- 
cil meeting, and Mark can come for you 
after an hour. We don’t want you run- 
ning around by yourself in the eve- 
ning.” 

Mark opened his mouth and closed it 
rapidly. “You asked for it,” I laughed. 

“What a family! Anything you say 
here is sure to be used against you!” 

Joan returned from the phone look- 
ing a little smug. “Ready for me to 
clear the table and bring in our des- 
sert?” Then to Mark, who was look- 
ing puzzled by this burst of initiative, 
“T have to. Home Ec. homework.” 

“Did you make the dessert” he asked 
suspiciously. 

“That comes next semester.” 

“Sufficient unto the day—.” Mark’s 
piety bordered on irreverence. 


THE TELEPHONE shrilled again. Joan 
raced nimbly to answer it. In a mo- 
ment she returned. “For you, Mark! I 
think it’s Roge.” 

Our waitress finished serving and slid 
into her place. “This looks good. You’re 
not going to wait for Mark, are you? 
He and Roge may talk all night. They 
say women talk a lot on the phone but 
I think boys are worse. The other night 
when you were out, a bunch of the 
boys came in here and called up Fran- 
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cie’s house and there were a lot of girls 
there and each boy had to talk to each 
girl and I thought they’d never hush — 
I know, I know, you'll say it’s just a 
stage he’s going through but I do wish 
he’d hurry.” She swallowed the last 
words discreetly as Mark returned. 

“Roge is coming over here to study,” 
he explained. 

“Looks as though the homework were 
off to a good start for the new year,” 
Jerry observed. “If you can do as well 
on the rest of our program, everything 
will be fine.” 


THE HARDEST part is that business of 
saving something out of our own allow- 
ance for Lutheran World Action,” said 
Mark. “It sounded good here at home 
where we ail know what LWA stands 
for and how imporiant it is. Sometimes 
after ve heard a talk or seen one of 
those movies, I feel as though Id like 
to give all my spending money and not 
have anything for myself at all. But 
when you get with a bunch of kids from 
school who don’t know anything about 
it and they all have lots of cash to throw 
around, they think you’re crazy if you 
say you have the money but you’re 
saving it for Lutheran World Action.” 

“Say you don’t have it,” Joan advised, 
waving her spoon to emphasize her 
point. “If you leave it home, that won’t 
be a lie. You won’t have it—not with 
you, anyhow.” 

“Just the same it would be even 
truer and a whole lot easier if dad 
would just keep it back when he gives 
us our allowance.” 


“Tats rtcHT. How about that, Dad? 
Why not just keep it for us? I haven’t 
spent mine yet because I’ve left it 
home, but I’m afraid the other kids will 
decide to get a sundae or something and 
the whole thing will just go.” 

“No temptation, no will power,” ex- 
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plained their father. “You two young 
sters want privileges which go wit 
your ages. You don’t want to be treate 
like babies in other respects. Wh 
should you want us to baby you abov 
your giving? I thought we went int 
all that when we went over the famil 
budget for the year. We’ve a regula 
place there for giving. That’s for th 
family. But if we want to give as in 
dividuals, we have to save something. 

“I just don’t see why we have to stat 
this year especially,” Joan pondere 
the matter. “You’ve always given u 
the money before—so much for churel 
so much for Sunday school, and s 
much to spend. Why make it harde 
this year?” : 

“Because,” Jerry assured her sol 
emnly, “we think you’re old enough 
understand the family problems wi 
out discussing them with the neighbot 
hood.” 

“She’d better be, by this tim 
snorted Mark. “Remember the time 
told old Mrs. Bossuth that you kn 
you had a good sermon if she didn 
start to read the bulletin when y 
were half-way through?” 

“He said terrible things when he 
little, too, didn’t he?” Joan appe 
to me. 

“You both did. There was the tir 
Mark told Mr. What’s-His-Name 
since he’d had his teeth out he loo 
just like Pop-Eye. And the tim 

“Help, help! I surrender,” Mark pr 
tested. 

“But I was just getting started!” 
. “You had a positive genius 
saying the wrong thing to the wr 
person. For a while we were sure yot 
grow up to be a radio comedian.” 


JOAN COCKED HER HEAD on one 
and regarded her brother criti 
“He looks the part. He certainly d 
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ncing? 
congregation is allowing dancing in 
basement of the church building. My 
band and I don’t like it. We feel it’s 
We have siopped going io the 
John wanis to join another con- 
tion. I hesitate to make the transfer, 
we were both confirmed here. Moving 
[ mean the loss of old friends, and 
d probably be giving up Sunday school 


Dancing originated as a religious 
ceremony thousands of years ago. So 
did many other practices of our day; 
the meanings have faded out, but the 
forms remain. Dancing is mentioned 
many times in the Old Testament as a 
form of worship. Most references to 
this activity in the Bible are favorable, 
but that’s not true of all. There are 
dances, and dances. 

In modern iimes, however, dancing 
has taken on a different character. Some 
dances, especially the old square dances, 
are subject to litile or no criticism. The 
later forms are often the occasion of 
objection, though they may be kept 
above that plane. 

The “light fantastic” has received 


delinquency. These features are abuses 
of something which might otherwise be 
a wholesome social activiiy. 

There seems to be no reason why 
dancing may not be carried on under 
wholesome conditions, under the be- 


young people than to close our eyes, 
or to frown youth into questionable 
places in cities or towns, or into the 
drinking clubs which are located on the 
outskirts of our cities. 

If a congregation is inclined to sanc- 
tion dancing on its property, three ma- 
jor precautions ought to be taken: (1) 
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ersonal Problem Clinic 


Be certam that no considerable por- 
tion of the membership will be seriously 
offended. (2) Let dancmg be confined 
to a room noi used for worship or 
teaching. (3) Be sure to have adequaie 
supervision by persons accepiable io 
both young people and adulis. 

Before deciding io have dancing om 
church property, explore the possibil- 
ity of providimg an adequaie program 
of social activiiies without adding a 
feature to which many may object. As 
a rule, this is possible. Most young 
people are reasonable, and they are 
zealous for the best imieresis of the 
whole congregation. 


Place in the Family 

Is it true thai the oldest child m a fom- 
ily has an advantage over later arrivals— 
that he feels better qualified io meci the 
demands of life, and more at home among 
people? Do the younger children have a 
sense of inferiority, and a feeling thai 
they musi strive to keep up with any 
older child? Is there a real advaniase 
or disadvaniage im either of these posi- 
tions? 

The above-mentioned theary was 
originated by Alfred Adler, famous 
Viennese psychiatrist, but Ht has not 
been borne out by aciual experiments! 
work. Investigaiions which have com- 
pared older, younger, and only chil- 
dren have not yielded definite conclu- 
sions. They have been contradictory. 

Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, in 
Experimental Social Psychology, bring 
together the resulis of 530 experiments, 
and they conclude that there is no evi- 
dence to show that the order of birth 


good or bad relationship to parenis, 
brothers and sisters—does make a dif- 
ference. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Sermons Worth Reading 


The Coming of the Perfect. By Edgar DeWitt 
Jones. Bethany Press. 224 pages. $2. 

During the war years I made the ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones. 
After hearing him preach to great as- 
semblies of troops numbering thousands 
I had no doubt at all with respect to his 
ability and dedication. To a remarkable 
degree I find his striking Christian per- 
sonality imbedded in these sermons. And 
what is more, they read well. 

Dr. Jones usually follows the topical 
method in preaching. He takes a truth, 
Scripture-based, and looks at it from many 
sides, enriching his sermonizing with fit- 
ting and forceful illustrations. When he 
wishes to, he can also be an excellent 
textual preacher. The sermon in this vol- 
ume on our Lord’s invitation to bear His 
yoke is a good example. 

Dr. Jones’s wide and exact knowledge 
of our great national leaders and of the 
great documents of American freedom, 
lends color and depth to his preaching. 

Tra S. Fritz 


Life in the Country 


The Jubilant Year. By Chester Warren 
Quimby. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 175 pages. $2. 

Song of the Earth. By Fred D. Wenizel. 
Christian Education Press. 109 pages. $2. 

Here are two books immensely thrilling 
to the rural Christian, because he has 
thought the same thoughts and has seen 
the same scenes that are set forth in these 
beautifully illustrated volumes. 

Perhaps of the two The Jubilant Year 
is the more worth while. In it each month 
of the year is coupled with some char- 
acteristic of nature to make up a crescendo 
of days, in which the glory of God’s handi- 
work is so beautifully discerned in pic- 
ture and described in print. Yet, one can- 
not overlook Song of the Earth, the first 
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in a trilogy of books on the rural churd 
with its seventy-three rural scenes, ‘ 
typical of the country parish. 

Both books do in the religious field whi 
so many books have done in the seculs 
field in the years just past; that is, co 
bine superb photography with well-edit 


comment to tell the story of some spec 
phase of living. 


" 
Gro. E. Bowersox, JR. 


Christ-centered Sermons 


The Amazing Christ. By Dallas C. Bae 
Lutheran Literary Board. 105 pages. $1. 3 
This small volume contains a group © 
ten Lenten sermons, most refreshing 3 
newness of approach, without any compre 
mise of the truth for the sake of beir 
considered scholarly. The sermons as 
thoroughly Christo-centric. There is 1 
surrender of the divinity of Christ or ove? 
emphasis upon His humanity as is comme 
today. j 
While designed for use during Ler’ 
these are applicable to any time of tl 
year. They are topical presentations © 
what Christ really means to us Christiaiw 
who are not “ashamed of the gospel.” 
They are highly recommended to pas 
tors who want to preach the gospel witl 
out compromise, and will be found pr 

vocative of deep spiritual thinking. 
Joun B. GARDNER’ 


Mission History 


An Outline of Missions. By John Aber! 
Muhlenberg Press. 306 pages. $3. 

This is really a reprint of the story 
19 centuries of Christian missions whiw 
was issued in 1945. Demand for the bow} 
has required that it be reissued, this tire} 
with helpful four-color maps and a slig/! 
revision of the text.. 
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Strictly speaking, the dates which we 
» in connection with occurrences and 
msactions in which we are concerned 
: completely artificial. This Wednes- 
y, for example, which our calendars 
@ntify as New Year’s and as Jan. 1, 
117, is merely the beginning of period 
time consumed by the number one 
jation of the earth on its axis. There 
\l be 365 successive rotations, and for 
2h of them there will be daylight and 
rkness, one following the other as 
»y have for many milleniums. 
+t is in the relation of human events 
each other that those subdivisions 
continuance which we classify as 
ne serve their useful purposes. Hours 
Sastituting the day, and days dis- 
buted among 12 months so as to form 
7ear, are essentials in timing and re- 
eding the complicated activities in 
tich the people who constitute the 
ld are engaged. How deeply essen- 
1 to business, culture, and religion 
calendar has become, is indicated 
the prolonged effort put forth to re- 
range its weeks, thereby to equalize 
» distribution of holidays, begin all 
> months on Sundays, and substitute 
tyear day” for February 29’s leap year 
justment. It is proposed to give 
ster Sunday a fixed place in the re- 
sion similar to the dating of Christ- 
as and Epiphany, instead of determin- 
& the date of its celebration by the 
t full moon after the vernal equi- 
x; namely, after March 21 of each 
ie 


sterday's year 

ut by any system of reckoning time 
p respectfully suggest that 1946 will 
given a one-way ticket into the past 
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— Meross the Desk 


from the present 1947. Within its 365 
days there were more headaches that 
afflicted more people of diverse manners 
and locations than can be paralleled by 
any similar group of months in human 
history. Our Lord’s words describing 
the fate of Jerusalem following its re- 
jection of Him could be menacingly 
quoted from St. Luke’s 21st chapter— 
especially the phrases—“upon the earth 
distress of nations with perplexity ... 
men’s hearts failing them for fear and 
for looking after those things which 
are coming on the earth: for the powers 
of heaven shall be shaken.” 

Viewed from weather men’s posts on 
high buildings, 1946 could probably 
qualify as at least average in tempera- 
ture, sunshine and rainfall. Persons of 
Tue LUTHERAN’S geographical location 
can recall with grateful appreciation 
the warm spells of last March and ab- 
sence of prolonged periods of heated 
and humid atmospheric conditions in 
July and August. But in the main, no 
serious complaints have been registered. 
The saving in mined fuel due to a warm 
early winter is particularly gratifying. 

Nor has the year’s adventures in 
altruism been subnormal. On the con- 
trary, proposals for better living, a 
more just industrial economy and more 
equitable human relations have been 
strikingly optimistic and numerous. In- 
clusive of school years, our personal 
recollections span more than half a cen- 
tury. So much for altruism: it has 
been generously given and proportion- 
ately needed. We recall no period dur- 
ing which classes fought each other 
more persistently, yet inconsistently, 
than in the year 1946. Within the last 
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half of the last month the secular press 
has described more knock-down, drag- 
out verbal quarrels than can be discov- 
ered in any previous 12 months. The 
disagreement between Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and the Russian delegate to 
the U. N. Council, Gromyko, is only 
one of a multitude of disagreements. 

That discussion was no doubt con- 
ducted in words of polite, diplomatic 
language, but what was said and what 
transpired in the groups of the U.N. 
who are seeking to frame agreements 
concerning industrial, racial, national, 
and religious affairs, must be left to the 
imagination. Probably the efforts to ar- 
rive at terms of peace have never been 
more militant in character, nor more 
directly barren of results than can be 
found in the exchange of convictions 
of disputants since Dec. 31, 1945. 


Shadow for substance 

Recently an observer saw a child 
vainly brushing at a seeming blot on a 
picture at which she was gazing. Her 
gestures indicated plainly her purpose 
to gain an unobstructed view. But, of 
course, they did not affect the intrud- 
ing obstacle to vision, because what 
seemed an obstruction was in reality 
the shadow cast by a pendant used in 
raising and lowering the window shade. 
Then the observer pulled the blind 
down, thus removing the shadow and 
at the same time the picture. The child 
promptly objected to this result of as- 
sistance rendered. The observer cor- 
rected the error by raising the blind, 
at the same time removing the pull- 
device from a position of obstruction. 

We deem the incident a lesson-bearer 
in more important circumstances. Many 
times we complain of difficulties which 
are the shadows rather than the sub- 
stance of handicaps and trials. We may 
not be able to correct the situation by 
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brushing aside the obstructing objec 
though this is more frequently possibl 
than is suspected. But assuming thé 
the handicap is established by agencie 
not in our control, the next resort | 
removal of the victim of shadows to- 
better illuminated area of vision. 

Some social systems, eager to hay 
control over human as well as mechan 
ical forces, have deliberately oe 
the areas of activity as an answer 
complaints. The suppression of intel 
ligence by fostering illiteracy is or 
time-tried method by which a sma 
group holds control over the multitué 
“that sits in darkness.” Illiteracy — 
accomplished by barring education * 
“the people.” There are folk who dees 
themselves so superior to the avera 
man as to feel that his incapacity ul 
jects him to the rule of the educated : 
the rich, or the well-born. And as be 
tween blinded citizens and those er 
abled by culture to deal more inte 
ligently with national, racial, and ré 
ligious forces, the population kept 
ignorance is beneath those who hay 
had the advantages of education. 

We do not charge the many form 
of trouble that have harassed the wor 
in 1946 to classes formed by the ignt. 
rance of some and the more high 
trained personalities of others who er 
joy positions of leadership. We dee’ 
the proposition easily demonstrabl) 
however, that when conservatism res» 
on suppression of mental training 
many and its confinement to a fey 
then darkness has been employed © 
further the ideas and authority of dis 
tators. It is equally true that social am 
spiritual agitation has _ occasional! 
“put beggars on horseback” by puttin 
the masses of people at work for caus) 
they did not and could not unders 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN# 
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Cornelsen a propagandist? 


“he Rufus Cornelsen—CIO article in the 
ic. 11 Lurueran for the most part is care- 
ly worded. However, an honest reading 
Bit cannot help but lead to the conclu- 
@no that it constitutes a subtle bit of CIO 
ypaganda. 
Ve all agree with the Christian prin- 
le of the dignity of the individual man. 
stor Cornelsen states that he neither 
ard nor saw much on this point at the 
@) convention, but, he says “much was 
Bplied.” The implications then given are 
“rly reasonable but equally obvious im- 
cations in the other direction as well as 
D collectivism are completely ignored. 
Christians believe in justice. We all 
cee! Pastor Cornelsen goes on to say 
it the demand for justice was continually 
@rmed at the CIO convention “in the 
1g discussions of the demand for higher 
ges in relation to the vast profits of 
lustry ...” This is about like saying, 
Sastor Cornelsen demands justice because 
demanded in a long discussion that the 
‘l-known exorbitant salaries of clergy- 
fn should be reduced in view of their 
Bation to the low incomes of church 
»mbers.” “Vast profits” is a question of 
tt rather than one of CIO convention 
es. 
4s a subscriber to LUTHERAN magazine 
d as a Lutheran, I remonstrate against 
2 publication of articles like this and the 
e by Marianne DeGraff on her interview 
Pastor Cornelsen. 
We should be pro-Christian instead of 
do-management or pro-labor. And, I sub- 
t, one can be both pro-Christian and in- 
rested in the temporal welfare of men. 
Seriously, is Pastor Cornelsen in the 
rt-time service of CIO? 
L. I. AsHer 


| have read with much interest the 
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CEES to the editor 


article by Rufus Cornelsen, the pastor who 
attended the CIO convention. I wonder 
if he would be just as admiring if he had 
been in our small city (West Allis, Wis,) 
during the last few months. The huge 
Allis Chalmers plant has been strike- 
bound for nine months. 

Many folk here, who see and understand 
the absolutely communistic leadership of 
Local 248, have returned to work. We 
have a right under the Constitution to or- 
ganize or not, as we see fit. Yet these lead- 
ers want to force their ideas down every- 
one’s throat. And where they cannot do 
so, they go insane and wreck and destroy 
like crazy maniacs. 

If Walter Reuther and others mentioned 
are Lutheran, they must have gotten just 
as cockeyed religion as they have politics. 
They are not practicing it, according to 
the way it was taught to me. We were 
told to love one another and help one 
another all we could. 

Mrs. I. G. ANDERSON 


Higher Wages? 


Sir: 

Is it Christian to make millions suffer 
for the benefit of a few? Is it Christian to 
resort to violence to enforce the will of a 
few against men who are trying to do the 
right thing? Is it Christian to punish the 
man who has worked hard and built up a 
business, and take away the profits of his 
labor by force or strategy? Is it Christian 
to try to intimidate and control the gov- 
ernment? 

John the Baptist did not say to the sol- 
diers, “Strike for higher wages, for you 
and your families can be better Christians 
on $40 a week than on $20.” 

Let’s have no more of such worldly talk 
in Tue Lurueran. Big-city outlook has 
blinded its eyes to true religion and to the 
true nature of God and of His Church. ... 

Marvorre K. LAWRENCE 
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NLC Assigns 3 Mission Fields 
To Florida Synod; Fund Started 


By W. E. PucH 


THREE NEW MISSION FIELDS have been as- 
signed to the Florida Synod by the South- 
eastern Regional Mission Committee of the 
National Lutheran Council. They are lo- 
cated at Flagler Avenue, Miami; Miami 
Shores; and Sarasota. 

The synod has established a loan and 
gift fund “for the purchase of church prop- 
erty and building of churches.” A rapidly 

increasing population in the 
FLORIDA _ State demands ‘that synod 

strengthen its present par- 
ishes and establish new congregations. 

Two Pastors were recently installed in 
synod. Dr. H. F. Martin, former president 
of the Biblical Seminary, New York City, 
was installed as pastor of Memorial 
Church, St. Augustine, Dec. 8. The Rev. 
Oscar W. Houpt was installed as pastor 
of the Church of the Resurrection, Day- 
tona Beach, Oct. 27. Pastor Houpt, a for- 
mer chaplain, comes to Florida from the 
Indiana Synod. The Rev. George F. Hart, 
synodical president, conducted both serv- 
ices. 

TREASURER C. M. BRUBAKER reports that 
Florida’s two-year Lutheran World Ac- 
tion quota has been overpaid. As early 
as Oct. 31 apportionments to all institu- 
tions supported by the synod had been 
paid in full. 

WuitE GERMAN prisoners of war were 
stationed at the U.S. Naval Air Station, 
Jacksonville, Dr. C. F. H. Krueger, pastor 
of St. John’s Church, offered his spiritual 
service. Since the men have returned to 
their homeland many have written ex- 
pressing their appreciation. Some send 
thanks particularly for clothing sent by 
Americans through Lutheran World Action. 

Dr. Joun L. Yost, president of Southern 
Seminary, was special speaker at the 20th 
anniversary service and Reformation rally 
held at Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Oct. 
27. At an anniversary banquet, Oct. 28, 
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the congregation presented $500 to © 
Rev. W. E. Pugh, who has been pas 
since the church’s organization in Octo! 
1926. 

DISTRICT CONFERENCES of the synodi 
Women’s Missionary Society were held 


‘ November at Trinity, St. Petersburg; H 


Trinity, Miami; and Trinity, Jacksonvi 


Blackwelder Speaks in Chicago; 
Hospital Chaplains Appointed 


By Cuartes LEstig VENA 


Cuicaco—Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, p 
tor of Reformation Church, Washingt 
D. C., spoke twice in > 

ILLINOIS oe area, Nov. 
rst he was annivers: 
preacher at He Pauls Church, Evanst 
Later he addressed the Sunday Even 

Club at Orchestra Hall. 

Dr. Paul Scherer, professor at Un 
Theological Seminary, New York, will 
speaker at the Sunday Evening Cl 
Feb. 23. 

Tue Rev. A. Howarp WEEG, pastor 
Edgebrook Church, has accepted appoi 
ment as part-time chaplain at Wes 
Memorial Hospital. He will carry or 
special ministry to Lutherans in the 
stitution. . . . The Rev. James E. Zieg 
fus, St. James’ Church, Peoria, has | 
cepted appointment to serve as chapl 
in the Proctor Home for the Aged, Peo 

. The Rev. William Swarbrick, pas 
of Mt. Moriah Church, Anna, has been 
lected chaplain for Anna State Hospi 

. The Rev. A. T. Erickson, pastor 
Hope-Epiphany Church, has been ; 
pointed at Research Hospital, Chicago. . 
The Rev. George L. Garver, Gladst 
Park Church, and the Rev. George J. © 
ran, St. Paul’s Church, Dixon, who hi 
been named for Dixon State Hospital, 
other recent appointments through 
Social Mission Society to part-time ch: 
laincies. 

RESURRECTION CHuRCH, the Rev. Sam 
L. Besecker pastor, was dedicated Dec 
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fO weeks iater than pianned. in two 
id one-half years this congregation has 
own to a membership of 105. Sunday 
hool numbers 150. 

InLmnoIs Sywnop still needs $15,000 to meet 
; one-year quota of $116,500 for Lu- 
eran World Action. Good Shepherd 
aurch, Oak Park, with more than twice 
; two-year quota paid, still leads the 
urches of the synod. 


Dr. CHARLES W. KecLey, professor at. 


aicago Lutheran Seminary, will offer a 
urse in the history of philosophy in the 
ening school of Northwestern Univer- 
y, beginning in February. Dr. Kegley 
ceived his doctorate from Northwestern. 
Sr. LuKe’s CHurcH, Park Ridge, ded- 
ated an altar window Nov. 10, in mem- 
y of all sons of the congregation who 
ve their lives in the war and in thanks- 
ving for the safe return of those who 
rvived. The window presents three 
lases in the life of Christ: The growing 
ist, the teaching Christ, the saving 
arist. 

HERE AND THERE: Two leadership training 
hools have been conducted in Chicago 
is fall. . . . Luther Leagues of the city 
Id sectional Christmas parties. Each 
osed with a devotional service. 

erle W. Boyer, professor of philosophy 
Carthage College, has had part of his 
esis printed by the University of Chi- 
go Press. . . . Chicago had 50 per cent 
ore incidents of racial violence in the 
st seven months of 1946 than in the en- 
‘e year 1945, according to Thomas H. 
right, director of the mayor’s commis- 
m on human relations. . . . The Rev. 
V. Boe Larsen, secretary of the Danish 
tuumenical Society, visited Chicago re- 
ntly as a guest of the Presbyterian 
wurch. He will spend over six months 
aveling and studying in the United 
ates. 


wenty-two on Charter 


TWENTY-TWO NAMES are on the member- 
ip roll of Central Pennsylvania Synod’s 
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new mussion im northeast lancaster, sit- 
tendance at Sunday school and church has 
been about 40. Started in October, the 
congregation worships Sunday afternoons 
in the Manheim Township American Le- 
gion Home. Beginning in January the 
members plan to hold services in the 
morning. The Rev. Robert Sala is pastor 
of the group which tentatively has se- 
lected St. Matthew’s as its name. 


Gospel Hymns, Better Tunes Wanted 


Kentucky-Tennessee Survey Shows 
By Rocer G. IMHorr 


NEWER AND BETTER tunes and more “gos- 
pel” hymns are to be desired in a new 
Lutheran hymnal according to a survey 
made among pastors and choir directors in 
the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. 

The survey, which elicited the favorite 
and the most used hymns in the present 


h mnal, came as a par 
RUCK eae 
TENNESSEE 


the synod’s music com- 
mittee at the synod conference in Hopeful 
Church, Florence, Ky., Nov. 12-13. The 
Rev. Roy Troutman, music committee 
chairman, Shelbyville, Tenn., arranged for 
a special questionnaire to be sent all pas- 
tors and choir directors by Pastor Roger 
G. Imhoff, Louisville, two weeks before the 
meeting. Pastors Edward Hummon and 
Charles Strubel of Louisville, assisted in 
the report. 

Beautiful Saviour (Common Service 
Book 129) was chosen as synod’s favorite 
hymn and ran a close second to Holy, Holy, 
Holy (CBS 158), which was classed as the 
“most used.” Nine most favored hymns 
after 129 and 158 were, in order, A Mighty 
Fortress (195), The Church’s One Foun- 
dation (198), There’s a Wideness in God’s 
Mercy (256), Love Divine, All Love Ex- 
celling (276), My Faith Looks Up to Thee 
(360), All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name 
(131), O Worship the King (294), Come, 
Thou Almighty King (164). 

Most sung hymns in Kentucky-Tennes- 
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see churches after 158 and 129 are, The 
Church’s One Foundation (198), Come, 
Thou Almighty King (164), My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee (360), All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name (131), Onward 
Christian Soldiers (379), I Love Thy Zion, 
Lord (199), Love Divine, All Love Ex- 
celling (276), Crown Him With Many 
Crowns (134), A Mighty Fortress (195), 
Glorious Things of Thee are Spoken (197), 
Saviour, Again to Thy Dear Name (437). 

Advent hymn, Wake, Awake, for Night 
is Flying (5), was the most disliked hymn 
and was recommended for omission from 
future hymnals. In its report at the Cleve- 
land convention the ULC committee of 
the Joint Commission on a Common 
Hymnal suggested retaining the hymn. 
Nine other hymns not preferred in the 
synod are, O Come, O Come, Emmanuel 
(1), Lord, Thy Death and Passion Give 
(95), Christ, the Lord, is Risen Again 
(114), Stars of the Morning (252), The 
God of Abraham Praise (284), O Morning 
Star (349), If Thou but Suffer God to 
Guide Thee (398), They Come, God’s Mes- 
sengers of Love (253), Friend of the Weary 
(347). 

Although conference delegates welcomed 
the prospect of closer unity with other 
Lutheran bodies through the projected new 
book, there was general apprehension at 
losing some of the “more singable” hymns, 
and those more amenable to the hymno- 
logical desires of the southern people. 

Comments on the survey blank were of 
this nature: As long as we choose poor 
tunes, we shall have poor singing and un- 

- used tunes. ... We need a few more sing- 
able Advent and Epiphany hymns with 
some lower note arrangements. . . . The 
words of all stanzas should be between the 
music score. . . . Many old chorales are 
unsingable, especially those in minor keys. 
. .. Children’s hymns are too hard for chil- 
dren. 

The hymn discussion was germaine to 
the conference theme, “Evangelism in the 
South,” which was developed in talks by 
Synod President Lorin Spenny and Pas- 
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tors Day B. Wertz, C. A. Robertson, Charle 
L. Irwin and Roy B. Setzer, guest speake 
from Anderson, Ind. 

Pastor of Hopeful Church is the Rey 
J. Paul Rimmer. 


PERSONS 


Dr. C. M. A. Stine 

Member of the ULC Executive Boarc 
was elected president of the American In 
stitute of Chemical Engineers at thei 
meeting in Atlantic City, Dec. 2. He is 
member of the board of E. I. Dupont D 
Nemours and Co. 

Dr. Stine is president of the board « 
trustees of Gettysburg College and is 
member of Holy Trinity Church, Wilming 
ton, Del. 


The Rev Ray E. Kulman 

Pastor of Church of the Atonemen 
Saugerties, N. Y., has accepted a call t 
First Church, Schenectady, N. Y., wher 
he will succeed Dr. Herbert D. Shime 
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vastor Kulman’s resignation from First 
‘hurch becomes effective March 1. 

For the past year he has been directing 
ne Lapsed Member Reclamation effort of 
ne ULC Board of Social Missions. 


“harles D. Rissell 


Graduate manager of athletics at Thiel 
ollege, Greenville, Pa., was honored dur- 
1g recent homecoming exercises when the 
thool’s gymnasium was named for him. 
‘ow to be known as “Rissell Gymnasium,” 
ue building was erected in 1920. 

An appropriate setting for the naming 
* the gym was provided by the Thiel 
votball team which chalked up its 13th 
consecutive victory by defeating Alleghany 


ollege, 13-7. Mr. Rissell was graduated 
m Thiel in 1900 and is active in Holy 
‘inity Church, Greenville. | 


vetroit Pastors Elect President, 


ear Talks on ‘American Theology’ 
By Water M. Branpt 


‘New PRESIDENT of the National Lutheran 


Council Pastors’ Association of metropol- 
itan Detroit is the Rev. 
MICHIGAN Gerd Heidmann, pastor 
of Mt. Zion American 
Lutheran Church. 

Other officers named were: The Rev. J. 
Howard Laughner, pastor of Resurrection 
Church, ULC, secretary; and the Rev. Otto 
F. Reble, pastor of Augsburg Church, ULC, 
treasurer. 

Current program of the association is a 
series of lectures by Dr. T. A. Kantonen 
of Hamma Divinity School on “Present 
Trends in American Theology.” 

Four NEW SOCIETIES were added to the 
roll of the synodical WMS at its recent 
convention in Three Rivers. They are from 
Christ Church, Monroe; Faith Church, Flat 
Rock; Trinity Church, Hillsdale; and Trin- 
ity Church, Ann Arbor. 

Officers for the coming year are: Mrs. 
H. O. Yoder, president; Mrs. G. L. Hughes, 
vice president; Miss Lillian Hoover, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. T. Braham, statis- 
tical secretary; and Mrs. F. L. Roach, 
treasurer. 

SynopicaL LutHer LEAGUE activities be- 
gan last fall with a convention at Walden- 
woods in September. At that time senior 
groups from Christ Church, Monroe; Re- 
deemer Church, Lansing; and Gloria Dei 
Church, Detroit, were enrolled. 

Southwest District Luther League met 
in October at St. John’s Church, Three 
Rivers. Speakers were Pastor John M. 
Recher and Seminarian David Scharf. 

Detroit District has promoted two ral- 
lies. First was at Olivet Church, the Rev. 
Victor I. Gruhn pastor, Sept. 29. Speaker 
was the Rev. Clayton Van Deusen, Faith 
Church, Flat Rock. Leaguers presented 
$25 to Trinity Church, Windsor, Canada, 
and to Immanuel Church, Jackson. The 
money is to be added to the congregations’ 
building funds. Second rally was at Mes- 
siah Church, Detroit, the Rev. I. O. Miller 
pastor, Nov. 17. 

Central District met at Trinity Church, 
Flint, the Rev. Louis F. Gunderman pas- 
tor, Nov. 17; The Rev. R. L. Wietelman, 
Detroit pastor, was speaker. 
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Dr. CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON, executive 
director of the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment, addressed 100 men of the Detroit 
District Brotherhood, Oct. 20, at Bethel 
Church. He pointed out that of the 272 
members of the Laymen’s Movement not 
one was from the Michigan Synod. 

Dr. ArTHUR M. KNupseEn, divisional sec- 
retary of the Board of American Missions, 
and the Rev. I. O. Miller, president of the 
Michigan Synod, were speakers at the sil- 
ver anniversary celebrations of Luther 
Memorial Church, Detroit. “Built on a 
Rock” was theme of the services in No- 
vember. Along with charter members, 
Mrs. J. N. Lentz, widow of the missionary 
pastor who organized the congregation, 
was honored. 

Trinity CHurRcH, Grand Rapids, Dr. 
Ralph J. White pastor, celebrated its 50th 
anniversary the first week in December. 
Special speakers were Dr. Charles B. 
Foelsch, president of Chicago Seminary, 
and -Dr. H. C. Roehner, Uniontown, Ohio. 

SIXTEEN FORMER ROMAN CATHOLICS were 


among the 23 adults in a recent confirm: 
tion class at First Hungarian Church, D. 
troit. ... This congregation has purchass 
a new parsonage for its pastor, the Re 
Stephen Bendes. Rooms in the baseme 
will provide space for the rapidly expan 
ing work of the church school. 

Hore Cuurcuw, Detroit, recently honoré 
Miss Virginia Hoover, one of its membe 
who was commissioned as a foreign mi 
sionary at the Johnstown WMS conver 
tion. The congregation has not been sa 
isfied merely to contribute the only fo: 
eign missionary now in service from tl 
Michigan Synod. It also pays her salar 

. Hope Church recently bought a ne 
parsonage for Pastor Frank P. Madsen. 

AFTER SERVING BETHEL CHuRCH, Detro: 
for more than 20 years as organist ar 
choirmaster, Prof. Otto A. Trapp has ré 
tired and moved to California. At a far 
well reception the congregation presente 
him with a purse. ... A Brotherhood, cor 


sisting mostly of World War II veteran 
was organized last fall at Bethel. Ti 


CELEBRATION of the 80th birthday of Dr. Carl R. Tappert took place in Philadelphia, Pé 


recently. 


Children and grandchildren are shown above. 


Dr. Tappert had a notable career | 


a pastor in Canada and later as a church paper editor. His brother, Pes Ernst A. Tappert, is 
secretary of the ULC Board of American Missions. 
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a ; The Luthere 


aux - Joe 


2n have taken charge of ushering at all. 


rvices and assisted the church council 
the every member visitation. 

Miss Louisa BROKERING, parish worker 
» the National Lutheran Council, was re- 
ntly assigned to Christ Chapel, Willow 
llage. Previously she had served in 
using areas in Texas, California, and 
licago. 


yvernor-Elect Valdemar Peterson 
Member of North Platte Church 


By PauL WizcMan 


LuTHERANS of Nebraska count the gover- 
r-elect among their number. He is 
ildemar Peterson of Elgin, a member of 
rst Church, North Platte, where Dr. G. 
Rubrecht is pastor. 
Confirmed in an Augustana Synod 
urch at Oakdale, Mr. Peterson once 
thought of entering the 


EBRASKA. ministry but later was at- 


tracted to teaching and 


Valdemar Peterson 
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then to politics. His grandfather was the 
Rev. F. N. Swanberg, a long-time leader 
in the Augustana Synod in this state. 
Fremont: Plans are being made for 
the 75th anniversary of Nebraska Synod 
at the convention Apr. 14-17. Dr. Rubrecht 
has been named chairman of the anniver- 
sary committee. Other committee members 
as announced by Dr. John C. Hershey, 
synod president, are Dr. P. W. H. 
Frederick, Dr. C. B. Harman, Dr. W. T. 
Kahse, and the Rev. Fred W. Kern. 
Lutheran students at Midland College 
may accept guest membership in Salem 
Church. Twenty guest membership certi- 
ficates have been issued. The membership 
does not confer constitutional rights in 
Salem Church nor does it cancel those 
rights in students’ home congregation. 
The Rev. M. C. Hagedorn of Trinity 
Church, and Missionary Myrtle Wilkie of 
Argentina, spoke at the Fremont District 
Luther League meeting in Salem Church. 
Robert Hartwig, Fremont, was named 
president, with Lois Stigile, Hooper, vice- 


president; Fern Christiansen, Scribner, 
secretary; and Doris Lang, Fremont, 
treasurer ... Western Seminary sponsored 


a Life Service Retreat Nov. 27-29. Dr. E. 
B. Keisler of Carthage College, spoke 
.. . Pastors Milton Moore of Ridgley, and 
George B. Krebs of Midland College, are 
touring Nebraska and Midwest Synods on 
behalf of the Forward Midland Campaign. 
Chief objective is a $215,000 men’s dormi- 
tory at the college. 

Emerson: Marjorie Lieber was named 
president of Wayne District Luther 
Leagues at a rally in Sioux City. Others 
named were Duane Bobier, vice-president; 
Jean Henderson, secretary; Ila Surber, 
treasurer; and Pastors J. Ernest Messer 
and E. E. Pfeiffer, advisors. 

OmaHa: The council of St. Luke’s 
Church has appointed Martha Nowiezonki 
to prepare a permanent historical record 
for use at the church’s 50th anniversary 
in 1955. To date, $1,255 of the World 
Action goal of $1,750 has been forwarded 
to synod treasurer, F. E. Wood . . . Miss 
Jesuicita Velez of St. Luke’s Mexican mis- 
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sion has begun her studies at the Baltimore 
Motherhouse to prepare herself as a parish 
worker . . . Pastor A. H. Pinkall was 
elected secretary of the executive com- 
mittee of Midland College . . . Lutheran 
youth of this community met for their 
fall rally Nov. 17, in Kountze Memorial 
Church. Dr. W. H. Traub, pastor, spoke. 

Hoorrer: Two resolutions were adopted 
at the Nov. 11-12 meeting of North Platte 
Conference in Grace Church. They call 
for a statement from the synod president 
on the LWA standing and goals of each 
congregation, and the appointment of a 
committee to contact other Lutheran bodies 
in this area with a view to purchasing a 
camp site. Dr. W. A. Klink of West Point, 
was named president of the conference. 
Others named to office were the Rev. Mar- 
tin Dolbeer, vice-president, and the Rev. 
John Jacobs, secretary-treasurer. 

HERE AND THERE: The Rev. Werner 
Welchert of St. John’s Church, Lanham, 
has accepted a call to Papillion . . . A $1,000 
fund has been pledged by St. Paul’s 
Church, Wisner, to construct a basement 
under the church .. . The Rev. Karl Henry 
of the Board of American Missions urged 
establishment of a building fund when he 
met with the council of the Havelock 
church. Eleven contributions totaling $51 
have been received toward the church’s 
LWA goal of $80. 


Churches Raise Large Amounts 
For Mortgage and World Action 


By Apert P. STAUDERMAN 


Jersey Crry—Money is making news in 
several North Jersey congregations. St. 
John’s Church, Jersey City, observed its 
78th anniversary with a victory dinner at 
which the successful completion of a fund- 

raising campaign was 
announced. More than 
NEW JERSEY $80,000 has been paid 
or pledged. The money will be used to re- 
tire the remaining mortgage on St. John’s 
parish house, and to form the nucleus of a 
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building fund for a new house of worship 
which will replace the 60-year-old frame 
structure now being used. The Rev. Theo- 
dore Erdmann is pastor. 

Another St. John’s Church, in near-b 
Union City, took a place among the ULC 
leaders in contributions toward the 1946 
Lutheran World Action campaign. An ad- 
ditional $5,000 contribution brought the 
church’s total well above the $11,000 mark; 
Dr. George R. Es Tamke, pastor, promises 
“more to come.” St. John’s is now near 
300 per cent of its two-year goal. | 

Sparked by St. John’s and a few other 
exceptional congregations, the New Jersey 
Conference total for the two-year LWA 
goal has now reached about 60 per cent, 
according to the Rev. Ivan L. Sterner, con= 
ference chairman. 

Dr. Tamxke’s 25th ordination annivercda 
and 15th as pastor of St. John’s was cela 
brated Nov. 3, with Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton as guest speaker. Congratula- 
tory messages were received from many 
prominent churchmen and civic leaders, as 
well as from three sons of St. John’s who. 
entered the ministry during Dr. Tamke’s)/ 
pastorate. They are Pastors Alfred Beck of 
Rochester, and Harold Haas of Linden, 
and Seminarian Walter A. Kortrey. In 
connection with the celebration, the con~ } 
gregation presented the pastor with a 
radio and television set. 4 || 

Tue Rev. J. Bruce Weaver left Holy } 
Trinity Church, Leonia, on Nov. 1, having | 
accepted a call to Grace Church, Riven] 
Edge. He was installed Dec. 8. 

Four VACANCIES now exist in this confer- 
ence: Gethsemane, Keyport; Leonia; Re- 
deemer, Maywood; and Christ, Union. A | 
new field shortly will be opened under 
Mission Board auspices when services are } 
begun at Glen Rock, near Paterson, about | 
the first of the year. 4 

Tue Rev. Maurice Hart was installed a: 
pastor of Grace Church, North Arlington, 
at a special service on Nov. 3, with pres- 
ident of conference, Albert P. Stauderma 
preaching. 

Sr. Jonn’s, Ruruerrorp, the Rev. E. H. 
Knudten pastor, celebrated its 20th anni= 


s2IsaLly 4iNOV, i%, DY YUTIIUME ils Morlsdge. 
-ebt-free, the congregation is looking to- 
ard a building program that will include 
ie erection of a new church and expan- 
‘on of present facilities. St. John’s is dis- 
'nguished for both its material and spir- 
ual progress. In 20 years it has acquired 
‘fine stone church building, parsonage and 
orner lot for future building; and has also 
set in full its apportionment every year. 
astor Knudten has been the only clergy- 
4an on the field. 


vew York Council of Churches 
‘o Hear Nolde on ‘World Task’ 


| By Curistran P. JENSEN 


_ Syracuse—Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, dean 
? the Philadelphia Seminary graduate 


school, will speak on 
EW YORK 


“Protestantism and Its 
World Task” at the pas- 
ors’ convocation of the New York Coun- 
‘1 of Churches, Syracuse. Over 1,000 pas- 
ors are expected at the sessions in St. 
-aul’s Episcopal Church, Feb. 3-6, to study 
ne theme “Protestantism Faces the 
cuture.” 
Other speakers will include Dr. Douglas 
orton, secretary of the Congregational 
hhurches of America; Walter Reuther, 
resident of the UAW union of the CIO; 
ames F. Lincoln, president of the Lincoln 
lectric Company, Cleveland, Ohio; and 
ameron P. Hall, executive secretary of 
1e Industrial Relations Division of the 
ederal Council. 
Lutheran members of the committee in 
aarge of the convocation are Dr. Arnold 
. Keller, Utica, and the Rev. Christian 
. Jensen. 
Pastor Jensen was recently elected pres- 
lent of the Council of Churches of Syra- 
ase and Onondaga County. He is the sec- 
ad Lutheran to hold this office. 
LuTHERAN Laymen of Syracuse District 
eld their annual dinner at First English 
hurch, Syracuse, Nov. 14. Pastor Frank 
. Shimer spoke on “Stewardship of Time.” 
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MiINCETS CICCLEU Were. vOrtl Miaaier, Me~ 
deemer Church, Syracuse, president; Merle 
Pabst, Zion Church, Syracuse, vice pres- 
ident; Henry Andersen, St. Paul’s Church, 
Liverpool, secretary; and William Horn, 
Atonement Church, Syracuse, treasurer. 

Tue Rev. Georce E. Dietricn, third pas- 
tor of 54-year-old Church of the Re- 
deemer, Syracuse, was installed Oct. 20. 
Dr. Arthur H. Schmoyer, Niagara Falls, 
gave the charge to the pastor and the 
Rev. Eugene K. Strebel, Flushing, N. Y., 
gave the charge to the congregation. Pres- 
ident Paul J. Tritschler of the Central 
Conference conducted the installation 
service. 

Over 120 men celebrated the 20th anni- 
versary of the Men’s Club of Zion Church, 
Syracuse, Nov. 21. All 12 past presidents 
of the organization were present. Veterans 
of the congregation provided entertain- 
ment with a minstrel show. 

A torat of 271 Luther Leaguers attended 
the Unity Observance of Syracuse and 
Mohawk Valley districts at St. Paul’s 
Church, Syracuse, Nov. 17. Frederick 
Funck, president of the New York State 
Luther League, was toastmaster. Speakers 
were Lee Ingalls, Redeemer Church, 
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Syracuse; Frederick Schlecht, St. Paul’s 
Church, Syracuse; and Edgar Rising, 
Atonement Church, Syracuse. Miss Vir- 
ginia Rumpf, Zion Church, Syracuse, was 
chairman of the general arrangements 
committee. 

Wortp-Famous St. Olaf College a cap- 
pella choir will present a concert in Lin- 
coln Auditorium, Syracuse, Jan. 24. The 
concert will be sponsored by the Syracuse 
District Luther League. Proceeds will be 
used to finance the 1947 New York State 
Luther League convention to be held in 
Syracuse, May 29-June 1. 

GUEST LECTURER at Hendricks Chapel, 
Syracuse University, Nov. 9, was Dr. 
Arnold F. Keller, Utica. He spoke on “A 
Unified Program for the Local Church.” 


Bald, Pyke, Conrad Preach 
At Remembrance Day Services 


By Dovctas A. ConraD 


NEcEssIty of a permanent peace was em- 
phasized by the Rev. Louis Bald at a Re- 
membrance Day service in Lunenburg re- 

cently. To veterans 
NOVA SCOTIA of two wars, Sea 

Cadets, Air Cadets, 
and Girl Guides, he preached on the text, 
“They that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” 

SPECIAL SPEAKER at the Remembrance 
Day service in St. John’s Church, Mahone 


THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 


Why Not a Preparatory School? 


The uncertainties of public education 
The insecurities of the teen age 
The opportunities of an impressionable age 


MARION COLLEGE 


“The only junior college in the United Lutheran Church” 
OFFERS THE LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE 


COURSES IN—liberal arts, home economics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, merchandising, 
business education, pre-technician, music, speech, pre-church work, church music. 


For information write— 


Bay, the Rev. James Dauphinee pasto 
was Chaplain Harry R. Pyke*of the Cana- 
dian navy. Members of the Mahone Ba 
Band, Canadian Legion, Fire Department}~ 
Cadets, and Cubs marched to the church} 

VETERANS of both wars sat in a body aj 
the service in the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, Halifax. Boy Scouts and Cubs 
marched in the processional. Pastoif” 
Douglas A. Conrad conducted the service’ 

AFTER A SIX-MONTH leave of absence due 
to illness, the Rev. C. H. Whitteker hasj° 
resumed his full duties at Bridgewater} 
Recently members of the Bridgewater Fire}” 
Department attended an evening service ir}? 
St. Paul’s Church. Fire Chief Gordon E 
Snyder is a member. 

THe Rev. Crrrron Monk, pastor of the}’ 
Midville parish, recently dedicated a new] 
baptismal font in Mt. Zion Church. It was’ 
presented by Mr. and Mrs. Otto Cross im 
memory of their son, Richard Earl, whe 
lost his life in Germany, Oct. 27, 1945) 
The Mt. Zion Ladies’ Aid has also donated! 
a sum of money to Lutheran World Action 
in his memory. 

Rose Bay parisH, the Rev. A. L. Conrad! 
pastor, celebrated a series of anniversaries 
recently. St. Matthew’s Church, Rose Bay. 
marked its 59th anniversary with Pastonj 
Bald as special speaker. St. Mark’s Church. } 
Middle La Have, celebrated its 59th anni 
versary with the Rev. Wallace Minke, 
Northfield parish, as speaker. St. John’s— 
by-the-Sea, Feltzen South, celebrated its 
58th anniversary with Pastor Dauphinee, } 


\ that the Lutheran Church 
Demand Biles 
f maintain preparatory schools 


BOX K, MARION, Va. 


P-anone Day, as preacner, it Was Notea 
nat Daniel Gilfoyle, 92, was the oldest 
ember of St. John’s-by-the-Sea. 
At St. Matthew’s Pastor Conrad also 
sdicated a pulpit Bible in memory of 
} lwood Conrad, who lost his life on the 
linesweeper Bras D’Or, Oct. 18, 1940. It 
as presented by Mrs. Conrad and her 
vo daughters. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
_ onrad, Mr. Conrad’s parents, gave an or- 
id an lamp as a memorial. 
} Pastor DAUPHINEE was named president 
* the Southern Conference of the Nova 
.jcotia Synod at its convention in St. 
4) eter’s Church, Chester, Nov. 6. Martin 
4+ Tentzell, Riverport, was elected secre- 
wy-treasurer. 
,) Preachers at the convention services 
rere the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad, acting 
resident of synod, and the Rev. Edward 
a. Lukens, Jr., pastor of Conquerall par- 
Dh. Offerings of the day were given to 
AWA. 


hetstone Goes to Harrisburg; 


M\Iness Forces Bink to Resign 
By Georce F. Harkins 


hurch, Harrisburg, is the Rev. George E. 
Thetstone, who has served St. Mark’s 
- Church, Hamp- 
PENNSYLVANIA std, Md. during 
i the past four 
years. He succeeds the Rev. Alton M. 
‘otter, who has become executive secre- 
ary of the Council of Churches of St. 
aul, Minn. 

Ill health has forced the Rev. Howard 
. Bink to resign as pastor of Trinity 
-hurch, Camp Hill. Before coming to 
rinity in 1929 Pastor Bink served congre- 
ations in Westernport and Williamsport, 
Id. He and his wife plan to live with his 
1other in Harrisburg. 

Heading the 350 men of the Organized 
ible Class, Zion Church, Harrisburg, is 
. B. Connor. This group meets once each 
reek and is active in the work of the 
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C. B. Connor 


Sunday school and church. Dr. S. Win- 
field Herman is pastor. 

A monthly schedule of teachers and the 
devotional program is mailed to each 
member. A weekly news letter contain- 
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New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, Magazines and books. Splendid 
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ing a synopsis of the lesson is mailed to 
approximately 150 friends of the class and 
to sick members. 

The class voted at its annual meeting 
to co-operate with the church and _ its 
other organizations in providing a pro- 
gram of visual education. It sponsors, with 
the Brotherhood, monthly social meetings 
for the men of Zion Church. 

A series of monthly services for the deaf 
is being conducted in Zion Church, Pen- 
brook. The first service was conducted by 
the Rev. Francis A.-Shearer, ULC secre- 
tary for inner missions. Pastor George F. 
Harkins will lead further services. 

Newly elected vice president of the Lu- 
theran Planning Commission of Greater 
Harrisburg is Ross T. Bell of Messiah 
Church. He succeeds Harold D. Foster 
who died recently while riding horseback. 
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Greatest Forceti: World 


By FRANK C. LAUBACH 


“To recruit 10,000,000. A book 
white-hot with a ‘holy purpose, 
bristling with plans put to test in 
personal Roe experiments.’’—The Lutheran. $1.25 

» H. Revell Co., 158 5th Avenue, New York 10 


Two Surveys Made, Pastor Called 


As Synod Stresses Home Missions 
By Georce E. Lirtt 


PrrrspurcH—Surveys were conducted i 
two home mission fields and a pastor be 
gan work in a third this fall in the Pitts 

burgh Synod 
PENNSYLVANIA Surveys of pros 

pective fields wer 
made at Erie, and in a large mining com 
munity in Greene County. Development ¢ 
churches will await tabulation of the sur 
veys. 

Meanwhile, work has progressed s 
rapidly in the Penn Township missio 
field near Wilkinsburg, that a parsonag 
has been procured and a lot obtained fe 
erection of a church. The Rev. H. Pat 
Gerhard, formerly of Magnolia, N. J., ae 
cepted a call from the Board of America 
Missions and took up work in this are 
Dec. 1. Services at present are being hel 
in a renovated barn. 

SrekInc bigger and better Sunda 
schools, Pittsburgh Synod procured th 
services of Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, an asso 
ciate secretary for the Parish and Chure 
School Board, who conducted 25 distric 
meetings among workers in this area i 
September. The following month the Re 
William S. Avery, enlistment secretary < 
the same board, directed the setting u 
of an enlistment program. The initial ef 
fort was made in the East End area 
Pittsburgh. Participating churches wel 
Bethany, Calvary (Wilkinsburg), Chris 
Epiphany, Mt. Zion, Redeemer, St. John 
(Swissvale), and St. Stephen’s. 

GROUND-BREAKING for the new paris 
house at Messiah Church, Wesleyvill 
Erie, was celebrated Nov. 24. 

The Civilian Production Administratio 
granted this congregation, located in 
fast-growing suburban section of Erie, au 
thority to proceed with the basement. Th 
congregation recently celebrated its 30t 
anniversary with a successful drive fe 
$30,000 in pledges and cash. 
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‘Sr. Pavi’s Cuurcu, New Castle, was 
irdened with a debt for 21 years. A vic- 
ry debt fund was started in October. 
ithin eight weeks $4,000 in cash was paid 
‘to the fund-and pledges more than ex- 
‘eded the remainder of the $7,000 in- 
“btedness. 

For the first time in 20 years St. Paul’s 
iid its apportionment to synod. Another 
“idence of renewed vigor is a member- 
‘ip campaign aiming at 50 new members 
, Easter. Pastor of the congregation is 
e Rev. O. J. Warnath, formerly of Phila- 
Iphia. He has been at the New Castle 
wurch since May 1945. 

Tue Rev. Netson Minter has transferred 
s membership to this synod from the 
merican Lutheran Church, in acceptance 
'a call to the Conneaut-Girard parish, 
hio. During the war he served as a chap- 
in in the armed forces. 

One of synod’s returned chaplains has 
ansferred to the Maryland Synod. He is 
.e Rev. Luther M. Schulze who accepted 
call to St. Stephen’s Church, Washing- 
m, D. C. 
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Selected and presented to reveal all sides of his life and 
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writings of Luther. 


Volume I— Luther’s Prefaces, Disputa- 
tions on Treatise on Baptism, Discussion 
of Confession, Treatise on Good Works, 
etc. 


Volume II—A Treatise Concertiing the 
Blessed Sacrament and the Brotherhood, 
A Treatise Concerning the Ban, An Open 
Letter to the Christian Nobility, etc. 


Volume I1J—An Argument in Defense of 
All the Articles of Dr. Martin Luther, 
Wrongly Condemned in the Roman Bull; 
The Magnificat; etc. 


The UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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Two RECENT GRADUATES of Gettysburg 
Seminary were ordained in their home 
churches. The Rev. Richard Langsdale be- 
came associate pastor with Dr. W. H. Het- 
rick at Trinity Church, Connellsville, and 
was ordained Nov. 17, at Mt. Zion, Pitts- 
burgh (North Side), Dr. John B. Kniseley 
pastor. C. Wayne Peterman, pastor-elect 
of Mt. Calvary Church, Erie, was ordained 
Nov. 24, at Zion Church, Indiana, Dr. A. J. 
Pfohl pastor. 

Tue Rev. A. K. Martin resigned as pas- 
tor of Rose Crest Mission, near Turtle 
Creek, and accepted a call to Epiphany 
Church, Denver, Colo. A change has also 
taken place within the synod, the Rev. 
W. J. Welther going to Honterus Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio, a congregation of the 
German Conference. He terminated his 
pastorate in St. John’s, McKees Rocks, 
Oct. 31. 

CoMmPLETING a century and a half of serv- 
ice to a large rural area southeast of Kit- 
tanning, Christ Church (Rupp’s) observed 
its 150th anniversary Nov. 3-6. The pastor 
of this congregation and the two others 
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constituting the Manorville parish is Dr. 
E. F. Rice, who is also the treasurer of 
synod. In preparation for the occasion the 
church completed improvements costing 
$6,000. Speakers included Synod President 
H. R. Shepfer, East Conference President 
C. N. Shindler, and neighboring pastors, 
G. N. Lauffer and J. B. Troutman. 

Zion CuHurRcH, Indiana, marked the 15th 
anniversary of Dr. A. J. Pfohl’s pastorate 
and the 20th of his ordination. The con- 
gregation expressed its appreciation to him 
and Mrs. Pfohl with a substantial gift of 
money. 

The 25th anniversary of the dedication 
of the present church building was ob- 
served Reformation Day at St. John’s, of 
the Mercer County parish, Dr. C. E. 
Schweikert pastor. 

Among the speakers was the pastor’s 
son, Dr. S. S. Schweikert, of Erie. Two 
organizations have been created recently, 
both of them parish-wide, to include the 
sister congregation, Good Hope. They are 
a missionary society for young women and 
a brotherhood. 

Frank L. Fay, president of the Thiel 
College board of trustees until last Sep- 
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tember, died Oct. 10, at the age of 76. Hi 
nine years of membership on the boar 
were highlighted by the construction 
Livingstone Memorial Hall, new $325,00 
dormitory. Fay Chapel is located in thi 
hall. Mr. Fay was formerly a state sen 
ator. 

REFORMATION SERVICES: Beaver and Ohi 
Lutheran Men’s Association service hel 
at Grace Church, Rochester, Dr. E. A 
Ortner pastor. Speaker was the Rev. Ren 
Meyer (ALC) of Zelienople. ... All Prot 
estant churches of Farrell co-operated i 
a service. Speaker was Dr. William | 
Zimmerman, president of Thiel Colleg 

. Mt. Zion Church, Shippenville, th 
Rev. J. D. Muller pastor, was host to 
union Lutheran service sponsored by th 
congregations of Clarion County an 
Brookville. Speaker was the Rev. P. . 
Sinner (ALC) of Girard, Ohio. ... D 
Harvey D. Hoover of Gettysburg Semi 
nary spoke at the service sponsored b 
three Lutheran churches of DuBois. . . 
St. John’s, Kittanning, Dr. G. N. Lauffe 
pastor, was host to a district service. D: 
E. B. Hanks of Jeannette spoke. ... A ca 
pacity crowd of 600 attended the distric 
service at First Church, New Kensingto1 
the Rev. G. J. Baisler pastor. Speaker we 
Dr. A. J. Holl of Pittsburgh. . . . Greens 
burg Conference Pastoral Associatio 
sponsored a rally in First Church, Greens 
burg, Dr. Samuel Boerstler pastor. Ove 
400 attended. Speaker was the Rev. C. # 
Glad, Augustana pastor at McKeesport. 


Lutherans Present Concert 


“The season’s most enjoyable exhibitio 
of unaccompanied choral art,’ was th 
way the music critic of the Washingto 
Times-Herald hailed the Christmas con 
cert of the National Lutheran Chorus. 

Approximately 3,500 persons gathere 
in Constitution Hall where the chorus ¢ 
200 voices presented Christmas music ¢ 
many lands. The choristers, recruited fror 
Lutherans of the capital era, were directe 
by R. E. Snesrud. 

The music critic emphasized the heritag 
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“sreat sacred literature” upon which 
itherans may draw. 


DECEASED 


Bertha E. Trabert 


Former president of the California 
mod Women’s Missionary Society, Mrs. 
rtha E. Trabert, 70, died Nov. 19 after a 
ag illness. Her husband, Dr. Earnest 
Trabert, is pastor emeritus of St. Mich- 
l’s Church, Berkeley, Calif. 

Mrs. Trabert was born in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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After graduation from the California, Pa., 
Normal School she taught in the Zelienople 
Orphans’ Home and in the Homestead, Pa., 
public schools. She married Dr. Trabert 
in 1902, while he was pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Uniontown, Pa. 

After moving in -1918 to Berkeley, she 
was active in the California WMS. She 
was president of the state organization for 
five years and secretary for many years. 

In addition to her husband, she is sur- 
vived by a son, George W., of San Mateo, 
Calif. Funeral services were held in St. 
Michael’s Church, Nov. 22. 


regardless of business conditions. 
Then too, there is great personal sat- 
isfaction in helping extend the world- 
wide ministry of the Bible. 
Let us send you a booklet entitled “A 
Gift That Lives.’ It tells you about the 
plan and how it works out. 
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in CONCLUSION 


Most oF THE MANY LETTERS received 
in our office are well worth reading, 
but some are a bit depressing. They 
exhibit a common human weakness of 
being unfair. A lot of people see only 
one side of two-sided questions. 

A letter received recently said some- 
thing like this: “Why do the Catholics 
tell such lies about us when they know 
we have the truth?” Time printed a 
similar letter in November, supposedly 
from a Catholic (later denied), which 
said: “We are right and they are 
wrong. Why must they expect that 
they have any right to religious free- 
dom?” 

On the Catholic-Protestant question 
we get a steady stream of fervent, un- 
balanced epistles. Another sure target 
for letter-writers is any advertisement 
or review we print for a book by Dr. 
Harry Fosdick. The letters quote things 
Dr. Fosdick’s enemies have said about 
him, but reveal that their authors have 
not read Dr. Fosdick’s books. Con- 
demning a man on second-hand evi- 
dence is always risky. 

Then there’s the German question. 
Some people are violently upset by 
every suggestion that we should try to 
feed and clothe the Germans. Didn’t 
they start the war? And other people 
are disturbed if we criticize the Ger- 
mans in any way. We're also always 
sure to get caught in the middle on 
anything about the Negroes. One man 
accuses THE LUTHERAN of trying to per- 
suade its readers to urge Negroes to 
come into their homes and sit around 
their firesides, which he thinks is a 
terrible idea. Several others rebuked 
us for printing a little story containing 
the colloquial term “darkies.” That is 
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called an insult to the Negro race. 


IN RECENT MONTHS there has been at 
upswing in fervor regarding the unions 


convention called forth sharp comment) 
(For samples, see Letters this week)} 
It is quite disturbing to note the lack olf* 
fairness in the labor papers as well aif’ 
in numerous documents representing}! 
management. I get quite a few peri-}. 
odicals from both sides. Once, to my} 
surprise, I saw in a labor paper a vague 
suggestion that a certain strike may). 
not have been fully justified. Other-|° 
wise the record is 100 per cent perfect 
I have never seen in any labor paper) 
at any other time the least doubt ex- 
pressed regarding the righteousness of}, 
any labor policy. ] 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, however, surprized everyone 
last month by a very liberal statement 
at its annual meeting calling for a new 
policy of “business statesmanship de . 
voted to the economic welfare of the 
whole nation, with no double-talk, na 
weasel-wording, no ducking the tough 
ones.” 


THE POINT IS, we human beings have 
difficulty in getting the whole picture 
of the rapidly changing situations in~ 
which we are involved. We react auto 
matically, according to our accumula- 
tion of habits and our personal in 
terests. We are too reckless with o 
loves and hates, especially the latter. 

No doubt the most distingui 
mark of a mature person is fairness 
None of us can be wholly fair about 
anything. But we can‘try to be. 
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onth after month the cost of printing has gone up, wages, paper, ink, 
ferything. We held the subscription price of THE LUTHERAN at $2 as long 
we could. : 


fact, THe LutTHERAN has cost $2 a year for the last half-century. The 
ce was $3 in 1866, $2.50 in 1867, $2.25 in 1875, and $2 since 1896. 


nsider the price of butter or buttons which prevailed in the gay 90s, and 
# at has happened to that price in the 50 years since then. But the price 
THe LuTHERAN has remained unchanged during this half-century. 


Je modest little increase of 50 cents a year, now made in the price of 
'— LUTHERAN, won’t anywhere near cover the cost increases of the last 
fe years, but it will help. It will enable the paper to maintain its present 
Tvel of quality. We know you wouldn’t want us to cut down on our pic- 
res, or our news service, or any of our features. 


‘)u can still get THe LurHeran for $2 a year by subscribing for more than 
62 year. The price is $4 for two years. In this way we give you the benefit 


Sour saving on renewal costs. 
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A Folder And A Bulletin — For Lent 


Tell your Lenten message 
in these attractive small 
Lenten folders. The cover 
features a four-color illus- 
tration of Coleman’s “One 
Christ, One World” — a 
magnificent head of Christ 
over a background of heads 
of people of all lands. The 
second, third and fourth 
pages are blank, giving you 
ample room for stating 
your Lenten message ef- 
fectively. Page size is 3% 
inches by 6% inches. 


Ue iene 60 cents a hundred 


50 cents a hundred in 
quantities of 500 or over 


This year’s Lenten bulletin features a new 
four color Coleman painting, “I Am The Light.” 
It is a modern treatment of a Fourth Century 
head of Christ found in the catacombs. This is 
the first time “I Am The Light” is being repro- 
duced and it promises to become one of the 
more popular paintings of Christ. For regular 
subscribers this will be the Quinquagesima Bul- 
letin. Undated copies are available, however, as 
Lenten bulletins which may be used for an- 
nouncing the Lenten services or in any other 
necessary way during the season. 
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William Penn Sold Him On America 
America Sold Him On A Christian Mission 


Justus Falckner Accepted 


—and there begins a biography and history packed 
with the adventures and Christian courage of the first 
Lutheran pastor to be ordained in this country. 


The World of Justus Falckner | 


by Delber Wallace Clark 


The author “re-lives’’ Falckner’s life in the locale of New 
York City and the Hudson Valley where this Christian 
“‘pioneer’’ exercised his influence in establishing Lutheran 
parishes. The book vividly depicts social, religious and 
political life in early Colonial America. Fascinating read- 


ing for laymen and pastors. Attractively cloth bound. 


Price, $2.50 
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An Outline of Missions Kingdom Pathfinders 

} 
by John Aberly Price, $3.00 by George Drach Price, 60c¢ 
A one-volume history of Christian mis- Portrays pioneer missionaries in India, 
sion enterprise of every era for the last China, Japan, Liberia, British Guiana, 
2,000 years. Reads with the ease and in- and Argentina. Written by former secre- 


terest of a narrative. tary of Board of Foreign Missions. 


Order Your Copies Now 
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